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From Harper's Weekly, August 14th, 1880 (Letter Press and I llustrations). 


| A VIKING’S SHIP. 


| The Egyptians built themselves 
lalaces for tombs; the wild sea- 
overs of the North were buried 
vith their ships. During last Jan- 
ary a discovery was made at 
jandefjord, in Norway, which re- 
fulted in‘the exhuming of the fu- 
eral vessel of some grand old Vik- 
ng, whose fleet was once, perhaps, 
he terror of the Northern seas. 
ear the bathing establishment 
t Sandefjord there is a tumulus 
ocally known as King’s Hill. Under 
his, tradition averred that a migh- 
sy king had been buried, with cost- 
ly treasures near his body. Until 
lately, either owing to superstition 
yr some similiar sentiment, the re- 
mains had apparently lain undis- 
burbed. In the early part of this 
lyear, however, the peasants on 
whose land the tumulus was situat- 
ed began to sink a well. On reach- 
jing some timber they prudently 
summoned the services of an able 
antiquary, and under his guidance 
ithe whole body of an old Viking 
svessel was revealed, seventy-four 


feet long between stem and stern, 
sixteen feet broad amidships, draw- 
ing five feet, and with twenty ribs. 
This is far larger and more com- 
plete than the ancient vessels dis- 
covered in 1863 at Nydam, and in 
1867 at Tune. 

It is evident that when the burial 
took place, the sea (which is now a 
mile away) washed the base of the 
tumulus. The craft is placed with 
her stem toward the sea, so that 
when the Great Father should call 
him, the chieftain might start ful- 
ly equipped from his tomb. Among 
the articles found in the vessel 
were some smaller boats, a quantity 
of oars, and some shields ranged 
along the free-board, and too thin 
to be used for any but ornamental 
purposes. On entering the funeral 
chamber the explorers were disap- 
pointed. Some one, either in an- 
cient or modern days, had been 
there before them, and had car- 
ried off all the more cherished trea- 
sures. Bones of man, horse, and 
dog, together with various utensils, 
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drinking cups, etc., were, how- 
ever, found. The tumulus is sup- 
posed to date from about the year 
800, when Charlemagne was crown- 
ed Emperor of Rome, and when 
Norway was still divided between 
the wild chieftains and sea-kings. 
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tions. So much of the ship an 
its equipment remains, howev 
as to show exactly the kind of v 
sel wherewith the old Norseme 
ravaged the coasts of Europe, anc 
even made their way to Americs 
The greater part of the mast, whiel 


wi > a 


‘see cele sma 


As Founp tn 1880, 
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THE VIKING'S SHIP. 


It is to be regretted that the ves- 
sel had been in any way despoiled 
previous to the late discovery, for 
in this age of archeological enthu- 
siasm each article would have been 
the subject of interesting investiga- 


seems to have measured about 
twenty-two feet, still remains. 
Remnants of sails and of tackle are 
frequent, as also fragments or com- 
plete specimens of ship’s utensils 
and divisions, the place and appli- 
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wilt task of antiquarians to solve. 
Hveral wooden articles of a pecu- 
wr form have been found in ex- 
#lent preservation, and fashioned 
ith remarkable skill. That the 
iicles, which are about one and a 
tlf feet in length, were used as 
poves through which the ropes 
#ssed is evident from the fact that 
tir circular openings are much 
ro by use,—a proof, at the same 
jae, that this ship must have fre- 
hently ploughed the sea before 
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Whatever their methods of navi- 
gation were, we know that the Vik- 
ings covered the sea with their 
vessels, and spread terror and deso- 
lation over every country that they 
could reach. During the space of 
two hundred years they often in- 
vaded Scotland and Ireland, and 
made incursions on the coasts of 
Livonia, Courtland and Pomera- 
nia. Already feared before the 
time of Charlemagne, they became 
still more terrible as soon as this 
great monarch’s eyes were closed. 


Tue Vintna’s Sure, 80) A D. (SuPPOSED.) 


nding a last resting-place in the 
jrave-mound. How these pieces of 
jood, which are constructed of ex- 
jllent oak, were fastened to the 
hast or the body of the ship is a 
lroblem the solution of which will 
e of great interest. If this point 
e successfully cleared up, we will 
btain a hitherto unexpected in- 
‘ght into the method in which a 
Jorwegian Viking ship was hand- 
xd during manceuvres in the eighth 
nd ninth centuries. 


He is known to have shed tears on 
hearing that these barbarians had, 
on some occasion, defied his name, 
and all the precautions he had 
made to oppose them. He fore- 
saw what his people would suffer 
from their courage under his feeble 
successors. And never was presage 
better grounded. They soon spread, 
like a devouring flame, over Lower 
Saxony, Friesland, Holland, Flan- 
ders, and the banks of the Rhine 
as far as Mentz. ‘They penetrated 
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nto the heart of France, having 
long before ravaged the coasts. 
They found their way up to the 
Somme, the Seine, the Loire, the 
Garonne, and the Rhone. Within 
the space of thirty years they fre- 
quently pillaged and burned Paris, 
Amiens, Orleans, Poitiers, Bord- 
eaux, Toulouse, Saintes, Angoule- 
me, Nantes, and Tours. They set- 
tled themselves in Camargue, at 
the mouth of the Rhone, from 
whence they wasted Provence and 
Dauphiny, as far as Valence. In 
short, they ruined France, levied 
immense tribute on its monarchs, 
burned the palace of Charlemagne 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, and, in conclu- 
sion, caused one of the finest proy- 
inces of the kingdom to be ceded 
to them. They often carried their 
arms into Spain, and even made 
themselves dreaded in Italy and 
Greece. They no less infested the 
North than the South with their 
incursions, spreading everywhere 
desolation and terror. Sometimes 
they were as furiously bent on their 
mutual destruction as on the ruin 
of other nations; sometimes, ani- 
mated by amore pacific spirit, they 
transported colonies to unknown 
or uninhabited countries, as if they 
were willing to repair in one place 
the horrid destruction of human 
kind occasioned by their furious 
ravages in others. 

The manner in which the lands 
were parcelled out in Denmark and 
Norway evidently shows that every- 
thing there was directed toward 
this one end of having a powerful 
maritime force. Each division, 
whether more or less considerable, 
derived its name from the number 
of vessels it was capable of fitting 
out, and these names still exist in 
some places. In the history of 
Denmark may be seen the particu- 
lar taxes imposed on each province 
for that purpose, and the number 
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of ships of which their fleets were} 
composed. At first they were in 
considerable, but in proportion ¢ 
the chiefs who followed this pir 
cal profession were enriched b 
the Northern seas were seen co 
ed with one or two hundred ve 
sels, or still more numerous squa- 
drons. We read in history of @ 
fleet of seven hundred ships, con 
manded by Harald, surnamed Blu 
tooth, King of Denmark, and 
Norwegian earl named Hakon,) 
This number is no greater than) 


small, 
The first we hear of were only a) 
kind of twelve-oared barks; they © 
were afterward built capable of con-> 
taining a hundred or a hundred 
and twenty men,and these were very 
common in the eleventh and twelfth | 
centuries. The Northern kings 
also sometimes constructed vessels) 
of an extraordinary size, but these | 
were rather for show than defence, — 
Sucb was that of Harald Harfagra, © 
a long ship which the chronicles 
mention with admiration, under 
the name of The Dragon. This is) 
the Harald of whom it is told that” 
he made a vow neither to comb 
or cut his hair until he had sub-- 
dued the whole of Norway, and as” 
it took several years to do this, it) 
grew so long and thick that he was 
called Haralld hinn’ Lifa,—Ha-) 
rald the Hirsute. Having finally” 
accomplished the object of his) 
wishes, and being on a visit at) 
Jarl Ragnvald’s, in More, he took) 
a bath, of which he no doubt stood | 
very much in need, and afterward | 
combed his hair, and got Ragnvald | 
to trim it for him. His appearance | 
was so much changed for the bet-| 
ter by these cleansing operations 
that Ragnvald gave him the sur- 


if 
. 
. 


jme of Harfagra, by which he is 
jiown in_history—Haralld hinn 
Hirfagra, Harald the Fair-haired, 
Yas he might be termed in Eng- 
Yh, Harald Fairfax. King Olaf 
yggvason had a ship of the same 
scription as that of Haraldynamed 
he Long Serpent. The chroni- 
jes say it was very long, large, 
‘id high, and of a most durable 
instruction; a serpent or dragon 
jas carved on its prow, and both 
hat and its poop were gilded. It 
srried thirty-four banks of rowers, 
ad was, they add, the finest and 
irgest ship that had been ever 
pen in Norway. 

| As soon as a prince had attained 
jis eighteenth or twentieth year, 
Se commonly requested of his fa- 
er a small fleet completely fitted 
at, in order to achieve with his 
pllowers some adventure that 
ight be productive of glory and 
The father applauded such 
in inclination in his son, as indi- 
ating a rising courage and heroic 
hind. He gave him ships, the 
iommander and crew of which mu- 
ually engaged not to return unless 
iddorned with laurels and loaded 
vith plunder. That nation became 
he first object of their resentment 
rom which they had received any 
injury; and frequently their prin- 
ipal aim was to make reprisals on 
ome province which served for 
the retreat of other corsairs. If 
‘he fleets of two different nations 
met by chance in their voyage, 
shis was also an occasion of tight- 
ng which they*never neglected. 

' he vanquished party were com- 
monly put to death, though some- 
simes the conquerors were content 
to make them slaves; and often, 
y asingular strain of generosity, 
yhich the love of glory was able to 
produce in minds in other respects 
30 ferocious, if the enemy that fell 
in their way had fewer ships than 
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themselves, they set aside part of 
their own vessels, that so engaging 
upon equal terms, the victory 
might not be attributed to supe- 
riority of numbers. Many of them 
also regarded it as dishonorable to 
surprise the enemy by night. Some- 
times the chiefs thought it best to 
decide the dispute by single combat. 
In this case they Janded on the 
nearest shore. If one of them hap- 
pened to be disarmed or thrown 
down, he frequently refused to re- 
receive quarter, and was killed on 
the spot; but if he had defended 
himself gallantly, the victor grant- 
ed him his life, demanded his 
friendship, adopted him for a kind 
of foster-brother, and they mutual- 
ly swore to preserve an eternal 
friendship. In-token of this al-— 
liance the two heroes made incis- 
ions in their hands or arms, and 
besmeared their weapons with the 
blood; or, mixing it In a cup, each 
of them, covering his head with a 
sod, drank of it, swearing that the 
death of the first of them who fell 
in battle should not pass unaveng- 
ed. Many ofthese piratical princes, 
whom success and custom had at- 
tached and habituated to this pro- 
fession, never quitted it, but glori- 
ed in passing the remainder of 
their lives on board their ships. 
We meet with them sometimes, in 
their ancient histories, boasting 
that they never reposed under an 
immovable roof, or drank beer in 
peace by their fireside. 

The vessels of these corsairs 
were always well provided with of- 
fensive arms, such as stones, ar- 
rows, cables, with which they over- 
set small vessels, and grappling- 
irons to board them. Every indi- 
vidual was skilful in swimming; 
and as their engagements were 
seldom far distant from the shore, 
the vanquished party often saved 
themselves by swimming to land. 
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Each band had its own peculiar 
stations, ports, places of rendez- 
vous, and magazines, and many 
cities in the North owe their present 
peeeper ey to the advantage they 
ad of affording them retreats. 
Such was Lunden in Scania, which, 
according to Adam of Bremen, 
contained great riches laid up there 
by the pirates. For a long time 
the kings themselves countenanced 
and shared their plunder by sell- 
ing them the liberty of retiring 
into their harbor. 

It is now generally conceded that 
the Northmen were the first dis- 
coverers of America, though for a 
long time the literary world seemed 
unwilling to admit the startling 
fact that a people who were er- 
roneously supposed to have been 
without the pale of European 
civilization should have crossed the 
wild waves of the Atlantic, and 
trod the shores of this mighty con- 
tinent, ages before its name became 
associated with that of Columbus. 
In order to remove any further 
doubts on this point, Professor 
Rafn undertook the laborious task 
of publishing the original nar- 
ratives of the voyages. Mallet, al- 
luding to the professor’s labors in 
his Northern Antiquities, says, 
“‘'We believe that no impartial 
person who has examined the 
documentary evidence given in the 
Antiquitates Americane will any 
longer hesitate to acknowledge the 
claims of the Scandinavians to 
priority of discovery, though he 
may differ, as we do, very material- 
ly, from the learned antiquarians of 
Gs ontinnon respecting the light 
in which such a discovery ought 
to be regarded.” 

That the Northmen possessed a 
sufficient knowledge of seamanship 
to attempt a voyage across the 
Atlantic is unquestionable, for we 
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know that during their piratical, 
expeditions they frequently remain. 
ed for weeks together at sea, and 
that trading voyages from Iceland: 
to Ireland, and from Norway to: 
Greenland, were of common o¢- 
currence. The part of America 
they were acquainted with, how-}. 
ever, offered no inducement toy 
freebooters whose sole object was: 
plunder, and but very few even to) 
traders, to undertake such a voyage, |, 
which, under the most favorable: 
circumstances, must always have 
been attended with considerable» 
risk and danger. Had the Vikings 
and their hardy followers been 
aware that beyond the regions of! 
vines and forests which they had | 
discovered there lay another: 
abounding in gold and silver and 
costly commodities, we might, per- 
haps, at the present day have seen 
a Norman dynasty reigning in Mex- 
ico. A mere accident in that age 
might have led some enterprising | 
adventurer a few degrees further 
south, and given rise to aseries of 
events resulting in the final con- 
quest of the tropical regions of 
America by the sea-faring Scan- 
dinavians. It is useless, however, 
to speculate on what might have 
happened or on the influence which - 
such an event might have exercis-— 
ed. The discovery of America by 
the Northmen produced no results, 
and it was reserved for Columbus 
and the navigators and adventurers | 
of the sixteenth century to open a 
way for the development of this 
great continent. 
—_———+-<___. 

A NEW BRITISH WAR STEAMER 
called The Mercury, built of steel, 
has just been completed and suc- 
cessfully tried at Portsmouth, Eng- 
land. On her late trial trip the 
speed attained was within a trifle 
of 22 miles an hour. 
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THE GREAT FAMINE. 


1S‘ Tell your people how fast we are dying; and ask if they cannot send the Gospel a 


little faster.” — Words of a Heathen Woman. 


Hark! the wail of heathen nations ; 
List! the cry comes back again, 
With its solemn, sad reproaching, 
With its piteous refrain: 
“We are dying fast of hunger, 
Starving for the Bread of Life! é 
Haste, O hasten! ere we perish, 
Send the Messengers of Life! 


‘Send the Gospel faster, swifter, 

Ye who dwell in Christian lands; 
Reck ye not we’re dying, dying, 

More in number than the sands! 
Heed ye not His words,—your Master: 

‘Go ye forth to all the world’? 
Send the Gospel faster, faster, — 

Let its banner be unfurled! ” 


Christian! can you sit in silence, 
While this cry fills all the air, 

Or content yourself with giving 
Merely what you ‘‘ well can spare”? 

Will you make your God a beggar 
When He asks but for ‘‘ His own’? 

Will you dote. Him, from your treasure, 
A poor pittance, as a loan? 


Shame, oh shame! for very blushing 
H’en the sun might veil his face: 
“Robbing God ”—ay, of His honor, 
While presuming on His grace! 
Keeping back His richest blessing 
By withholding half the ‘‘ price ” 
Consecrated to His service; 
Perjured, perjured, perjured thrice! 
al 


While you dwell in peace and plenty, 
‘Store and basket” running o’er, 
Will you cast to these poor pleaders 
Only crumbs upon your floor? 
Can you sleep upon your pillow 
With a heart and soul at rest, 
While, upon the treacherous billow, 
Souls you might have saved are lost? 


Luke av. 14. ; 


Ps. xiv. 4. 
Luke av. 17. 


Luke «x. 2. 


Job. wv. 20 


Matt. tx. 36. 
Mark wvi. 15. 
Flom. x. 14, 15. 


1 John wi. 17, 


I Tim. vr. 10. 

Mal. 4. 7, 8. 

IER Uh GP 

Hag. vw. 8. 

1 Chron, wauin. 14. 
( Hab. i. 6, 7. 

Ezra ta. 6. 

Mal. vit. 8; 7. 6. 

Hag: 4. 6,9, 12 

Acts. v. 4, 

Josh, xxiv, 22. 


Deut. xviii. 21-23 


Hag. 7%. 4. 
Deut. waviti, 5 


Luke xvi. 21. 
Jonah, %. 6. 


2 Cor. ww. 3. 
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Hear ye not the tramp of nations 
Marching on to Day of Doom? 

See them falling, dropping swiftly, 
Like the leaves, into the tomb, 

Souls for whom Christ died are dying 
While the ceaseless tramp goes by; 

Can you shut your years, O Christian, 
To their ceaseless moan and cry? 


Harken! Hush your own heart-beating, 
While the death-march passeth by— 
Tramp, tramp, tramp! the beat of nations, 

Never-ceasing, yet they die,— 
Die unheeded, while you slumber, 
Millions strewing all the way; 
Victims of your sloth and ‘‘ selfness,”-— 
Ay, of mine, and thine to-day! 


When the Master comes to meet us, 
For this loss, what will He say? 

‘¢ T was hunger’d, did ye feed Me? 
I ask’d bread, —ye turned away! 


J was dying, in my prison, 
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Ezek. xcaxvu. 1, 2. 
2 Cor, v. 14, 18. 


Prov. xxi. 18. 
Jer, vin. 20. 


Twelve millions of 
souls pass into eter- 
nity, wnblessed by 
the Gospel, in China, 
alone, each year. 


Matt. xv. 27. 
Gen. tv. 10. 
Matt. xxv. 42, 48. 
Tnuke xt. 7. 


Ye ne’er came to visit Me!” 


And swift witnesses those victims 
Standing by will surely be. 


Sound the trumpet! wake God’s people! 
‘Walks ” not Christ amid His flock? 
Sits He not ‘‘against the Treasury ”? 


Mal. wi. 5; James v 3. 


Tsa@ 2. 1. 
Rev. i. 1. 
Mark wit, 41. 


Shall he stand without and knock, — 
Knock in vain, to come and feast us? _ <=: Rev. 727. 20. 


Open, open, heart and hands! 


S. Song, v. 2. 


And as surely His best blessings 


Shall o’erflow all hearts, all lands. 


Mal. vt. 10-12. 
Maria A. West. 


From-the Hartford (Conn.) Religious Herald. 


THE MISSIONARY WORK OF THE WORLD. 


BY REV. Ws to. 


I count this Sunday as doubly 
delightful and precious, because 
we have in it adouble service, each 
part of which ought to make us 
rejoice. The first of these is the 
making of our annual offering in 
behalf of the American Home 
Missionary Society: an occasion 


GAGE, D. D. 


when we can with no reserve of 
doubt, give our money into the 
Lord’s treasury, as sure as we can 
be of any thing administered by 
men, that it will go forth to be 
only a blessing to all who shall re- 
ceive it. ‘Lhe second is the con- 
secration of a young man of remark- 


sple ardor and contagious zeal to 
w.e work of preaching the gospel 
% the Zulus of South Africa, tak- 
ig up the work which his father 
did down, and proposing to carry 
yout to the end of his days. I 
‘hed not say that this double event 
falists all my sympathies, and 
g@ads my thoughts. It awakens 
fhany questions and suggests their 
Yaswers. And I venture to think 
nat it affords me the occasion to 
Hoeak to yuu of some things which 
®late to our precious faith, and its 
iiffusion, and its need among men 
lad its hopes and prospects. It 
bads us to think, first, of the rela- 
tonship of what, for convenience 
ake, are called the home and the 
ioreiga mission fields. 
There is no more significant sign 
f a limited comprehension of 
Dhristianity and a limited sympa- 
‘hy with its scope, than an inabili- 
y to take up and cherish these 
wo departments of Christian labor, 
w equally useful and honorable. 
Yet there are few Christians who 
aave reached the height of this, 
md who contemplate in perfect 
pandor the double work of Christ- 
lanity, regarding the one as valu- 
able as the other. There are many 
men who, out of their patriotism, 
out of what may be called the police 
value of Christian institution, and 
also out of its economic effect in 
increasing the value of property, 
will give money to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. If you were liv- 
ing at Grand Forks, Dacotah, to 
take a random example,—if you 
were not a Christian man, you 
would know that the establishment 
of a church there must be a good 
thing in every regard; it is one of 
the institutions which tend to 
make society more settled, proper- 
ty safer, business more active, 
schools more prosperous, crimes 
far less frequent; and if you were a 
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banker, a grain-buyer, or a farmer, 

ou would, with your New Eng- 
land training, not need to be told, 
that a home missionary there fills 
a most needful place, and that his 
family is one of the anchorages of 
social existence. _We have no dif- 
ficulty, therefore, in pleading the 
value of the Home Missionary 
Society, for it is readily seen by all 
classes of reasonable men. But 
when it comes to our other neigh- 
bors, to the dark-hued people across 
the wide ocean, we have a far less 
perfect sympathy, because we have 
so limited a knowlcdge; they do 
not touch our national feeling, 
or our family feeling, or our 
social feeling, or our love of 
property. They are quite outside 
of all our interests save our curiosi- 
ty; and in many instances they are 
so imbruted by continuous inher- 
itances of sin, that we do not see 
very clearly how they can be raised 
up and made like the people of 
England and Scotland and Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. The 
thing looks hopeless. We don’t 
have the faith as large as a grain of 
mustard seed, and so the hope 
drops from our hands unattempt- 
ed. But when I look at Christian- 
ity, at the religion itself which we 
are sending east and west and 
north and south, I do not see the 
reason why our obligations before 
God do not bind us to view it in its 
relations to the whole human race. 
It would appear from Christ’s defi- 
nition of; the; word! neighbor, as 
the man who has the most need of 
us, wherever he lives, Judea or 
Samaria, in the native or the for- 
eign land, that our only question 
ought to be, where is the light of 
God most wanted. I suppose that 
we do not need to have the ques- 
tion argued that Christianity is 
the one religion which is not intend- 
ed to be local, but which involves 
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principles which everywhere are 
good and true and faithful. We 
do not need to be told that its 
principles are precisely as beauti- 
ful and tender and helpful in India 
as in New Jersey, in China as in 
Brazil. Its God is no sovereign of 
limited and local sway. He is no 
other than the Lord of the whole 
earth. Its great problem, human 
sin, repentance and faith in the 
ideal humanity revealed in Jesus 
Christ, is not a thing which can be 
discussed in Yale College and ignor- 
ed in the schools of Russia and 
Southern Africa. The unity of 
the race implies-the need of a 
religion which is rooted in the com- 
mon guilt of mankind and its com- 
mon redemption. There is not 
one hint of what is limited and 
local in Christianity. Before it, 
man is simply man, and the race 
has but one question to ask, What 
shall we do to be saved? All up 
and down the earth guilt, crime, 
sin, misery are words only too 
intelligible. All up and down the 
earth, the conscience of men shows 
acommon moral nature. Go down 
to the depths of these Chinese boys 
who walk the streets of our beau- 
tiful city, and you will find that 
they are just like all boys,—neither 
better or worse. The religions 
which are all up and down the 
world have much in common with 
Christianity; they are, as Tenny- 
son well hints, ‘“‘ but broken lights 
of thee”; but as he so truly and so 
finely goes on to say,—‘*‘ But thou, 
O Lord, art more than they.” So 
we find in that religion which 
brings out to us the fulness, the 
beauty, the glory, the love, the 
justice, the honorable perfections 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ, 
all that we need to supplement the 
defects of the broken lights of 
heathendom, and we recognize the 
Divine call to carry this rich and 
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lucid and transfiguring faith of 
ours to the farthest and the dark- 
est corners of the earth. 

It is, of course, too late in the 
day to need to argue, that God has 
no special charges against men be- 
cause they are born on what we 
call heathen soil; there are few 
people in this city, at least, who 
need to be told that God judges 
every man according to the fidelity | 
with which he lives up to the light 
that is given him. If we are con- 
demned, it will be by this law; 
and if we lived in Central Asia, it 
would be by the same law. Yet 
because the light is in itself a good 
thing, because we see and know, 
that that which Christ has given 
us makes life itself rich and full 
and pure and blessed, we seek to 
bring every one of the sons of men 
into it. We understand, of course, 
that we are to increase their knowl- 
edge of obligations ; but we also 
know that, with their increase, 
there is to come religious strength. 
Let me take for an illustration an 
oft quoted, yet an unworn ex- 
ample. The missionaries to the 
Sandwich Islands found a race, 
singularly indolent, good-natured 
and peaceful; their chiefs were, in- 
deed, cruel and blood-thirsty, and 
their ancient faith made great 
demands on human lives in sacri- 
fice; but the people themselves 
were overflowing with laughter, 
and were childlike, and careless 
and happy in existence itself. 
Their one great weakness was a — 
perfect absence of knowledge about 
what we call the family relation. 
They grew up from their earliest 
age in what might be called a pri- 
meval simplicity, mingling to- 
gether just as the animals do. So 
that their language itself has to 
this day a nameless taint so wide- 
spread and deep, that the children 
of our missionaries have to be kept 
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from it as they would be from the 
leprosy which has been the dread- 
ful curse of those beautiful islands. 
' When they went thither they had 
the herculean task of lifting that 
race up into a more vigorous style 
of living, making them less im- 
provident, more faithful in all 
tasks, and to teach them continence 
and restraint and decency in what 
we generally call the moral rela- 
tions. Imbruted men who had no 
religion went from us to them, 
with the vices that have been in- 
herited from ancient Greece and 
~ Rome, and carried thither a most 
 desolating scourge; making the 
work of reclamation ten-fold dif- 
ficult, and in some places seem- 
ingly impossible. Yet the results 
of the Christianization of those 
islands are before the world; and 
it is not too much to say that all 
that Christ has given to them, 
while it has added to their burden 
of obligation, has also added just 
as much of ability to bear them, 
aud has made out of good natured 
animals, thinking, reasonable men, 
capable of love and worship, capable 
of exalted friendship, of wide and 
varied knowledge, of practice in 
the arts and in the many employ- 
ments which exalt and enrich and 
adorn human life. All that which 
makes a disciplined and cultivated 
man to be in advance of a way- 
ward, reckless and ignorant one, 
makes the Hawaiian of to-day 
superior to the Hawaiian of fifty 
years ago, That which makes 
Hartford in advance of Leadville, 
is in one word the argument for 
the whole of missions domestic and 
foreign, the sending out of men so 
pure, so enthusiastic and so intel- 
ligent, as to make them and their 
families the centers of life and 
organization and growth. 

You may say it is a slow progress, 
so slow as to be hopeless. You 
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may say,— What are the few whom 
we may send, the 1,000 mission- 
aries of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and the 1,000 missionaries, 
more or less, of the American 
Board, among the millions of the 
earth? What shall these insulated 
families do, to carry our Christian 
civilization to those who are so far 
beneath its level? What are they 
among so many? But is this a 
quite fair way, to look at this 
thing? If you make this seeming 
charge,—as so many do,—let me 
ask you whether you are not in- 
formed that throughout our whole 
great West, there is haidly a vil- 
lage large enough to have a post- 
office or a store, where some one of 
our missionary societies has not 
planted the seed of a Christian 
church; where in barn, or shop, or 
hall, there is not, from time to 
time, Christian worship. And is 
it unknown to you, that through- ° 
out the whole heathen world, the 
missionary work has progressed to 
such a stage, that there is no city 
of 40,000 people, in all the earth, 
where Christianity is now not re- 
presented by a missionary of some 
one of the Protestant sects of 
Christendom? And that more- 
over, they are not spaced miles and 
leagues apart, as they used to be, 
but are now in such convenient re- 
lation to one another, that there is 
hardly a missionary of the cross, 
who may not two or three times a 
year meet with his brethren, and 
take counsel and comfort with 
them. The chain has made the 
circuit of the globe; the links are 
but a few miles apart; the current 
of Christian sympathy runs from 
station to station and from heart 
to heart. The net-work is com- 
pleted; it only remains to make it 
closer and firmer, to bring those 
faithful men into nearer and dear- 
er relations; but the organization 
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is perfected and the great move- 
ment has begun. 

All this would be inadequate to 
stir our hopes and quicken our 


faith, were it not that Christianity’ 


is a living thing; it is life, and it 
imparts itself and spreads just as 
all life does. It does not move in 
mere traditions; it does not consist 
in the mechanical repetition of 
creeds and formulas; it is not print- 
ed in books of doctrine; it is not 
an affair of architecture, of vest- 
ment, or even of ordinances; still 
less is it a thing of negations, con- 
tenting itself with denying this 
and overthrowing that; the Paines 
and the Ingersolls are not its proph- 
ets; no men do its work who cari- 
cature its doctrines and decry its 
sanctity and vilify its worship ; 
Christianity is the forth-putting 
life of men who possess it,—carry- 
ing all that is sweet and pure in 
their own natures to those who are 
dead in tresspassess and sins. It is 
one life awaking another into being, 
and that another, and that one 
another yet. This is the prerog- 
ative of living things, that they 
kindle and quicken others; and 
this life of Jesus Christ, flowing 
out and forth from those who are 
in his own life, has the promise 
and authentication of success from 
the fact itself that it deals not so 
much with ideas as with feeling. 
One living kernel of corn springs 
up into ten thousand ; it marshals 
all dead matter into service and 
gives it life, organizes the dust into 
a beautiful and stately growth, and 
waves its victorious plumes in 
triumph over the very furrows 
which have yielded their dead 
atoms to the green and swaying 
fronds. And so as I look up and 
down this earth of ours, in the 
western States, in the eastern 
States, and in the great land be- 


yond the sea, I see much that is 
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full of life; the energy of men in 
business, in pleasure, in study, in 
all kinds of high and vigorous 
plans; but I see one life higher and 
nobler than all, the joy of Christ-— 
ian service; the joy of Christian 
self-denial and self-sacrifice ; the 
immense and kindling zeal of 
those noble souls which have for- 
gotten the delights of home, in 


order to go into fields less winning 


than ours, that they may give to 
those who are mere babes in things ~ 
spiritual, the light and strength © 
and cheer which made even Jesus ~ 
Christ himself rejoice in his own — 
cross. 
And now it may be said asin 
way of congratulation, that so far — 
as human skill can contrive, the 
plan of winning the world to Jesus 
Christ is complete. Of its central 
force, the life and love of Christ 
himself, we can only say that it is 
infinite; for Jesus has himself told 
us that all power was given him 
of the Father; and his life was the 
best authentication of the great 
utterance. Of its methods we can 
only say that they have grown up 
with the centuries, and have ripen- 
ed with the growth of all past 
time. Of its organization we can 
assert that itis complete. It covers 
the whole earth; and one of the 
most engaging studies which can 
enlist our attention is the thorough- 
ness with which the gospel chan- 
nels intersect all the nations of the 
globe. Out on the western prairie, 
where the farm-houses are scat- 
tered, and people of many confus- 
ed nationalities are found, the 
American Sunday School Union 
finds its field, and an unsectarian 
school gathers in the children and 
the adults, and Christian laymen 
find ample scope for their best ser- 
vice: bye-and-bye this grows into a 
church, no matter of what name, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Bap- 
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tist or Methodist, it matters not, 


| provided Christ is the Central 
| spring ofits life. This church needs 
' a house; it has outgrown the store, 
or the school-room, or the barn, or 
the parlor; it needs its own home; 
and there the Congregational 
Union comes in and helps it in a 
wise and efficient way, — provided 
the Lord has shown that it is a 
Congregational church which is 
needed just there. Then it needs 
a minister; and the Home Mission- 
ary Society then finds the oppor- 
tunity, for taking the work out of 
the hands of the farmers and the 
traders, but supplementing theirs 
and making possible what without 
the Society would not be done. 
And bye and bye, with the growth 
of property and population, the 
church becomes. self-supporting, 
and from that time reaches forth 
its hands to help those feebler than 
itself. And yet again, because 
there must be a learned and well 
trained ministry, the Christian col- 
lege must be nurtured into life, in 
those western States; the center 
not of intellectual power, alone, but 
of intellectual power made subject 
to Christ ; and so the College So- 
ciety finds its warrant and its field. 
And because, too, many young men 
come from homes where the needs 
of life are pressing, and want to 
devote themselves, even from their 
youth, to the work of the ministry, 
the church finds its joy in _ tak- 
ing them by the hand, and giving 
them a little timely aid, so that 
they can study faithfully, and enter, 
without delay and without debt, on 
the work to which they have con- 
secrated themselves. And because 
there are on the western outposts 
of our land, the Indian tribes, and 
because in our southern States there 
are the freedmen, and because on 
the Pacific slope there are the 
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Chinamen, the gospel has found a 


_way to reach them too, and the 


American Missionary Association 
has undertaken this great and press- 


ing part of the work. And because 


in every part of the globe there are 
sailors, left to their own license, 
far from the restraints of home, the 
gospel has found vehicles of grace 
to them and has established its 
chapels and its bethels, that the 
wandering sons of the sea might be 
gathered into places of security and 
righteousness. And because of the 
millions and millions and millions 
of those who know not our God . 
and our Bible, there is that great 
society in whose service the young 
brother whom we ordained to-night 
goes forth; and because Bibles must 
be sent to all the people, here, and 
there, north and south and east 
and west, the Bible Society has its 
right to be; and because good books 
and tracts and leaflets, and printed 
pages, are the wings on which the 
gospel flies, the American Tract 
Society has its charter, as it were 
from God’s own hand. And when 
you add to this the church itself 
with its dependences for reaching 
the spiritually destitute with us, 
may we not see in all this a wisdom 
and skill worthy of our highest 
praise? :And now what is want- 
ing but a more perfect consecration, 
more belief in the gospel, more loy- 
alty to Jesus Christ? And how 
shall this day be better spent than 
in such exercises of heart, such 
liberality of giving, such prayers 
for the success of the brother who 
goes out from among us, as shall 
make us more happy in all our privi- 
leges, more secure of the promise 
that he that watereth shall be 
watered also himself? And so may 
God enlarge our hearts and make 
us more meet for our Heavenly in- 
heritance, in His own good time! 
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For the Sailors’ Magazine. 
THE COMMERCE OF THE BIBLE. 
BY REY. J. E. ROCKWELL, D. D. 
I1.—THE EARLY GENTERS OF COMMERCE. 


All history, whether sacred or 
profane, points to the region of the 
earth, through which the river 
Euphrates flows, as the early home, 
if not the birth-place of mankind, 
and hence as the center and source 
of all the great activities which 
must necessarily keep pace with 
the growth of society and the ad- 
vance of civilization. The name 
of Babylon is associated with the 
early attempt of the people, after 
the flood, to secure strength and 
permanency of organization by the 
building of a tower, around which 
they might consolidate, and with 
their ultimate division owing to 
the confusion of their language. 
This event is marked as the birth- 
day of separate communities and 
nations, an account of whom is 
given in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, where the descendants of 
the three sons of Noah are especi- 
ally noticed, as to their names and 
their geographical positions. But 
this region from which the nations 
emigrated after the confusion of 
languages, and known as Chaldea, 
Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, will 
be recognized as the natural seat 
and center of power in the East. 
Even when one city after another, 
which had once been the metro- 
polis fell into decay, others rose 
near it and became the successors 
of its wealth, trade and influence. 
The simple inspection of the map 
of Asia will show at a glance that 
this region was the most favorably 
situated of all others to be the 
great thoroughfare of commerce, so 
long as the means of national in- 
tercommunication were confined 
chiefly to the land, or to the navi- 
gation of rivers, and short coasting 


voyages. Babylon stood in the 
midst of a region of great fertil- 
ity and was exceedingly populous. 
Through it the productions of 
eastern Asia naturally passed on 
their way westward. The waters 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates — 
flowing down from the mountains 
of Armenia watered and made — 
fertile the broad plains which lay — 
on either side until they fell into 
the Persian Gulf, after passing 
nearly eight hundred and fifty miles 
from their source to the sea. 

The city of Babylon stood on 
the banks of the Euphrates, and 
was for ages the seat of a great 
empire. On the Tigris Nineveh 
was built, which shared with it the 
wealth and commerce and political 
power of that Jand. Down these 
rivers, vessels filled with all the 
productions of the country floated, 
while the plains themselves were 
crossed with numberless canals, 
many of them designed simply for 
irrigation, while others were large 
enough to admit boats for freight 
and passage. 

Babylon, of which frequent men- 
tion is made in the Scriptures and 
by contemporary historians, was a 
great commercial city as well as 
the political capital of Chaldea. 
Through it the Euphrates ran, or 
perhaps a branch of it, called the 
Nahamalcha or royal river. On 
either side of the stream, which 
was crossed by a bridge of great 
strength and beauty, were broad 
banks or quays built up of brick 
from the bottom of the river, from 
which steps led down to the water. 
The city itself was of immense 
size, its vast walls enclosing not 
only the houses and palaces and 
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‘temples, for which it was famed, 
| but large gardens and parks, of 
\ which the early historians speak 
with admiration. 
| The Babylonians were famed for 
their skill in architecture and their 
ingenuity in the working of metals. 
| They were also celebrated for the 
i manufacture of rich embroideries, 


> vestments, carpets and fine linen. 


| That these articles of commerce 
had early found their way over the 
' world is evident from the history 
' of the entrance of the Jews into 
Canaan, as found in Joshua vit: 


t 21, where in the confession of 


, Achan we read :—‘‘ When I saw 
' among the spoils a goodly Baby- 

lonish garment and two hundred 
_ shekels of silver, and a wedge of 
gold of fifty shekels weight, then 
{ coveted them.” 

Plutarch in his life of Cato 
speaks of him as disposing of a 
Babylonish mantle, which he had 
received by inheritance, and which 
he was ashamed to wear, while 
Pliny informs us that at Rome in 
the height of its wealth and extra- 
vagance a sum equal to $32,290 
was paid for a suit of Babylonian 
hangings for a dining room. 
There are also frequent hints, 
throughout the prophetical writ- 
ings, of the commercial greatness 
of the city and the country, which 
it represented. It is spoken of as 
a ‘golden cup,” out of which the 
nations have drunk,—as a “‘ store- 
house,” which was to be rifled and 
spoiled, and is set forth as the 
model and¢type of the mystical 
city, described in the Apocalypse, 
as yet to be destroyed, and at 
whose fall ‘‘ the merchants of the 
earth weep and mourn, because no 
man buyeth her merchandise any 
more.” In what that traffic con- 
sisted and how it was conducted, 
is hinted at in the graphic descrip- 
tion, which is given as forming 
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the burthen of their complaint: 
“¢ Gold, silver and precious stones, 
pearls and fine linen, purple and 
silk, scarlet and thyme and sweet 
wood, and all manner of vessels of 
ivory, and all manner of vessels of 
most precious wood, and of brass 
and iron and marble, cinnamon 
and odors and ointments, frankin- 
cense and wine and oil, fine flour 
and wheat, beasts and sheep and 
horses and slaves.” If Babylon sat 
for this picture, as must be eyvi- 
dent from the simple fact that 
her name is given to the apoc- 
alyptic city, though she had long 
since been destroyed, then we also 
can guess at the nations who were 
tributary to her. While the city 
and all that surrounding country 
was rich in agricultural and manu- 
facturing resources, there were 
mavy articles of merchandise, 
which must have been obtained 
from distant climes, and which 
could only have reached her by 
sea and river, or by caravans 
across vast plains and through 
mountain passes. India and Ara- 
bia and Sinim (or China) with 
Ceylon, and Sheba, and Ethiopia, 
must have been drawn upon to 
furnish the ivory and the spicee, 
pearls, gold and frankincense and 
silk, which could not have been 
found in the alluvial and inland 
territory of Mesopotamia. ‘These 
productions of the climes were 
brought in as the purchase of the 
manufactures, which came from 
the looms and potteries, the forges 
and workshops of Babylon. 

All these commodities came in 
obedience to the law of supply and 
demand, and as the result of these 
divisions of labor, which early in 
the history of mankind set in mo- 
tion the great currents of com- 
mercial life. So this great city 
became the center, not only of 
political power, but of a vast trade, 
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which made it the storehouse of 
national wealth, and the thorough- 
fare of commerce. Countless trains 
of caravans from the Hast and the 
West paused here to unload their 
wealth, and to receive in return 
the tapestry, the goodly robes, the 
costly fabrics and works of art and 
taste, which came from Babylonian 
manufactories. Boats of wicker 
covered with skins floated down 
the river from the cataracts among 
the Taurus mountains, bringing 
loads of palm wine and other 
merchandise, the productions of 
the regions around the Euxine 
Sea. 

Larger vessels propelled by sails 
and oars crept up the river from 
the Persian Gulf, bringing more 
precious freights from India and 
Arabia. And thus this wonderful 
emporium grew for ages before the 
dawn of profane history, until it 
reached its highest point of power 
and glory under the rule of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who chose *t for his 
capital, and enlarged, strengthened 
and improved it, until it became 
the ‘‘beauty of the Chaldee’s ex- 
cellency.” Under this monarch 
the Jews were carried captive to 
Babylon, after the destruction of 
their own city and temple, and 
many of them identified them- 
selves with the commercial enter- 
prises of their new home, and 
found it so conducive to their 
financial interests, as to continue 
to reside there, even after permis- 
sion had been given to them to re- 
turn to their native land. 

But the time was now approach- 
ing, when Babylon was to decline, 
and her glory and beauty to fade 
away. ‘The first decisive blow at 
her prosperity was struck, when 
the armies of Medo-Persia, under 
Darius entered the city and over- 
threw the first great monarchy 
that had for ages ruled the world. — 
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Under the Grecian, and subse- 
quently under the Roman power, 
Babylon experienced another weak- 
ening of its influence and life, un- 
til it sunk to rise no more. Com- 
merce, with its wealth’ and great- 
ness passed away to other centers 
of trade and chose other fields for 
its activities. 

And yet it‘was slow to go out 
of this broad and rich valley, 
which seemed to have been especi- 
ally designed as the place, where 
the great currents of national in- 
tercourse should ebb and flow. 

Upon that same vast plain, 
which lay between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, stood the great 
city of Mineveh, which for ages 
had divided the commerce and 
power and wealth, which flowed 
through that region with the city 
of Babylon. It was almost its 
equal in age, and often had wrested 
the scepter from its hand. Out 
of that country, we are told, 
(Genesis x: 11,) went forth Asshur, 
and builded Nineveh and Coleb, 
(the same is a great city). After 
this account of the origin of the 
place, no more mention 1s made of 
it until the time of Jonah, a 
period of nearly one thousand and 
five hundred years. Yet from sub- 
sequent notices it isyevident, that 
it was the capital of the great As- 
syrian nation, and that it had 
grown to be a city ofimmense size 
and vast wealth and influence, 
which, at length, because of its 
pride and wickedness, was doomed 
to destruction long before its peer 
and rival, Babylon, fell ‘from simi- 
lar causes. 

That this city was for"ages one 
of the great centers of eastern com- 
merce, is evident from many al- 
lusions to it in sacred history. 
Ezekiel (Hzek. wavit: 24) alludes 
to Asshur or Assyria, as among 
those who traded with Tyre in 
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f blue clothes and embroidered work. 
| In these stuffs, Pliny says, “‘ gold 


f threads were introduced into the 


woof, of many colors,” and these 
{ probably were the ‘‘ dyed attire 


i, and embroidered work,” of which 


i such frequent mention is made 
throughout the Old Testament. 
, Cotton manufactures also form- 


) ed an important staple of trade, 


/ and large weaving establishments 
- for this fabric were found along 
{ both the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
# The silken robes of Assyria were 
® long renowned throughout the 
' known world, and vases of gold, 
1 silver, copper and precious stones 
| were sent forth from Nineveh to 
meet the demand from nations less 
_ skilled in such work. It is said 
also that the Ninevites had ac- 
| quired the art of making glass. 
' As evidence of this, it is stated in 
| Layard’s Nineveh, that several 
{ glass bottles and vases of elegant 
| shape were found in the ruins of 
' Nimroud and Rouyunjik. Their 
| skill in carving must have afforded 
| them very large resources, from 
| which to draw in their supply of 
‘ other nations. Herodotus speaks 
) of delicately carved heads of walk- 
| ing sticks, in the shape of fruits, 
' flowers and birds, which must 
) have formed articles of export. 
- Their working in ivory is alluded 
to in Hzek. xxvii: 6, where the 
| Assyrians are spoken of as the 
makers of the ivory benches for 
the Tyrian galleys. Thus Nine- 
veh, as the capital of a great 
| nation, becathe also the great dis- 
tributing reservoir for the com- 
merce, which flowed between the 
eastern and western nations of the 
old world, aiding the flow of trade 
by her own manufactures. 

Lying between two mighty rivers, 
which emptied into the . Persian 
Gulf, evidently the great highway 
of trade in these early ages, it re- 


ceived and distributed the riches 
both of the East and the West. 
Endless trains must have entered 
and left her gates, loaded with 
silks, cotton, ivory, gold and gems, 
with corn, spices, wine, and the 
products of every nation, between 
the Indus and the Mediterranean, 
the Southern Sea and the great 
Lakes of the North. Here must 
have been the gathering place of 
merchants from every part of the 
civilized world, the center of a 
vast and remunerative _ traffic, 
which continued until commerce 
found new routes of transit, and 
made the Ocean its highway. 
Then its glory and its wealth de- 
parted, and the cruel hand of des- 
potism and war crushed it to the 
earth, and left its palaces and store- 
houses, its temples and its walls 
only heaps of unsightly ruins, whose 
subsequent unearthing should shed 
fresh light upon the Scriptures, 
and confirm their fidelity as his- 
tories of the past, and their truth 
as the word of God. 


— 0 
Shipwrecks on the Coast of 
Normandy, 

In the opening pages of the life 
of Jean Francois Millet, ‘‘ Peasant 
and Painter,” begun in Seribner’s 
Monthiy for the present month, 
occurs the following simple and 
graphic description, by Millet him- 
self, of a series of shipwrecks on 
the coast of Normandy, which 
formed one of the most striking 
memories of his childhood. There 
are not many records of calamities, 
or series of calamities, so extraordi- 
nary :— 

‘*It was All Saints’ Day, in the 


morning we saw the sea very rough, 
and every one said there would be 
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trouble; all the parish was in 
church; in the middle of Mass we 
saw a@ man come in dripping wet, 
an old sailor, well known for his 
bravery. He immediately said that 
as he came along shore he saw sev- 
eral ships which, driven by a fear- 
ful wind, would certainly ship- 
wreck on the coast. ‘ We must go 
to their assistance, said he, louder, 
‘and I have come to say to all who 
are willing, that we have only just 
time to put to sea to try and help 
them’ About fifty men offered 
themselves, and without speaking 
followed the old sailor. We got to 
the shore by going down the cliff, 
and there we soon saw a terrible 
sight,—several vessels, one behind 
the other, driving at a frightful 
speed against the rocks. 

‘‘Our men put their boats to 
sea, but they had hardly made ten 
strokes when one boat filled with 
water and sunk, the second was 
overturned with the breakers, and 
the third thrown up on shore. 
Happily no one was drowned, and 
all reached the shore. It was easy 
to see that our boats would be of no 
use to the poor people on the ships. 

“Meantime the vessels came 
nearer, and were only a few fathoms 
from our black cliffs, which were 
covered with cormorants. The first, 
whose masts were gone, came like 
a great mass. LHvery one on shore 
saw it coming; no one dared speak. 
It seemed to me, a child, asif death 
was playing with ahandful of men, 
whom it intended to crush and 
drown. An immense wave lifted it- 
self like an angry mountain, and 
wrapping the vessel brought her 
near, and a still higher one threw 
her upon a rock level with the 
water. A frightful cracking sound, 
—the next instant the vessel was 
filled with water. The sea was 
covered with wreckage,—planks, 
masts, and poor drowning crea- 
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tures. Many swam and then disap- 
peared. Our men threw themselves 
into the water, and with the old 
sailor at their head, made tremen- 
dous efforts to save them. Several 
were brought back, but they were 
either drowned or broken on the 
rocks. The sea threw up several 
hundred, and with them merchan- 
dise and food. 

“‘A second ship approached. 
The masts were gone. Every one 
was on deck; which was full; 
we saw them all on their knees, 
and a man in black seemed to 
bless them. A wave as big as 
our cliff carried her toward us. We 
thought we heard a shock like the 
first, but she held stanch and did 
not move. The waves beat against 
her, but she did not budge. She 
seemed petrified. In an instant 
every one put to sea, for it was only 
two gun-shots from shore. A boat 
was made fast along-side; our boat 
was filled instantly; one of the boats 
of the ship put off, threw out 
planks and boxes, and in half an 
hour every one was on shore. The 
ship had been saved by a rare ac- 
cident; her bowsprit and forepart 
had got wedged in between the 


-rocks. The wave which had thrown 


her on the reefs had preserved her 
as if by a miracle. She was Eng- 
glish, and the man who blessed his 
companions was a Bishop. They 
were taken to the village and soon 
after to Cherbourg. 

“* We all went back again to the 
shore. The third ship was thrown 
on the breakers, hashed into little 
bits, and no one could be saved. The 
bodies of the unhappy crew were 
thrown up on the sand. ; 

“‘A fourth, fifth, and sixth were 
lost, —ship and cargo,—on the 
rocks. The tempest was terrific. 
The wind was so violent that it was 
useless to try to oppose it. It car- 


ried off the roofs and the thatch. It 
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t whirled so that the birds were kill- 
» ed,—even the gulls, which are ac- 
» customed, one would think, to 
p storms. The night was passed in 
» defending the houses. Some cover- 
* ed the roofs with heavy stones, some 
' carried ladders and poles, and made 
them fast to the roofs. The trees 
bent to the ground and cracked and 
split. The fields were covered with 
branches and leaves. It was a fear- 
ful scourge. The next day, All 
Souls’ Day, the men returned to 
the shore; it was covered with dead 
bodies and wreckage. They were 
taken up and placed in rows along 
_ the foot of the cliffs. Several other 
| vessels came in sight; every day one 
was lost on our coast. It was a 
desolation like the end of the world. 
Not one could be saved. The rock 
smashed them like glass, and threw 
them in atoms to the cliffs. 


“* Passing a hollow place, I saw a 
great sail covering what looked like 
a pile of merchandise. I lifted the 
; corner and saw a heap of dead 
bodies. I was so frightened that I 
ran all the way home, where I found 
1 mother and grandmother praying 
| for the drowned men. The third 
) day another vessel came. Of this 
one they found it possible to 
save part of the crew, about ten 
men, whom they got off the rocks. 
They were all torn and bruised. 
They were taken to Gruchy, cared 
for a month, and sent to Cherbourg. 
But the poor wretches were not rid 
of the sea. They embarked them 
on a vessel going to Havre; a storm 
took them, and they were all lost. 
As for the dead, all the horses were 
employed for a week in carrying 
them to the cemetery. They were 


' buried in unconsecrated ground; 


' people said they were not good 
| Christians.” And the insatiate sea, 
when it had swallowed all these, 
was as eager for others, as it had 
been for them. 
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The Elder’s Prayer for Sailors. 

More than twenty years ago, there 
died in the city of Philadelphia, a faith- 
ful Presbyterian Elder. For twenty- 
three. years he had gone in and out 
among the people, performing, conscien- 
tiously, the duties of the Eldership. But 
the time of his departure was at hand. 
He had kept the faith, and was about to 
finish his course with joy. He lay on 
his dying bed, and knew that he was ap- 
proaching the banks of the dividing 
stream. He therefore called the mem- 
bers of his family about him, gave his 
final directions about his business, and 
his last charges to his family, praying 
for. them, individually, and by name. 
As he was about to settle back on his 
pillow he said,—‘‘I have omitted to 
pray for the sailors, in whom I have al- 
ways felt a deep interest.” He then 
prayed,—‘‘ Oh! Lord have mercy upon 
the sailors and keep them from the great 
sins to which they are tempted in our 
land, and wash them in the blood of 
Christ, Amen.” Pausing a moment, he 
added,—‘‘ O Lord, bless the sailors and 
make them very useful in spreading the 
Christian religion, as they go over the 
world, Amen.” 

This good Elder was a man of calm, 
sound judgment, not impulsive, no 
mere enthusiast, but highly valued for 
his firm adherence to principle and the 
faithful discharge of duty. His conduct 
in this case, therefore, cannot be at- 
tributed to eccentricity, but to a pure 
missionary spirit and love of souls. 
May such men never want for successors 
in the Church of God! If there were 
more such church officers, there would 
be more interest in the church, not only 
for the wanderers of the sea, but also 
for the conversion of the heathen world. 
C. J.J. 

We trust that there are many Elders 
and Deacons, as well as other disciples 
of Christ, who will let the above remind 
and impress them to pray for the sailor. 
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WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


Norway. 
CHRISTIANIA. 


“‘T have the privilege of continuing 
my good work on vessels, in boarding 
houses, families and hospitals,” says Mr. 
H. H. Jounson, over date of 21st July,— 
‘“‘and the good Lord continues to bless 
me and my work to seamen’s conver- 
sions.” 

——_—_-2 ¢<____ 


Sweden. 
HELSINGBORG. 

‘“‘During the quarter ending June 
30th,” says Rev. N. P. Wauusteprt, ‘I 
have preached 39 sermons, made religi- 
ous visits on board 127 vessels of differ- 
ent nationalities, and distributed 2600 
pages of religious tracts. 

‘¢T have labored in H. and its vicinity, 
and my time bas been occupied with 
calling upon sailors on board the vessels 
and preaching the word on shore. Our 
meetings have been well attended, and 
the Spirit of the Lord has moved the 
hearts of hearers, and they have wept 
over their sins. I trust that some have 
received peace by believing in Jesus. On 
Sunday evenings, at 7 o’clock, when 
we have held meetings in the Seamen’s 
Hall, the rooms have generally been 
filled by attentive hearers. The Ladies’ 
Union for the sailors’ mission continues 
its labor, and many sailors have been in- 
vited to the kingdom of God. In the 
fishing place, Raa, the work of the Lord 
has progressed, and several dear-bought 
souls have been converted. I have a 
great field for my labor, and many doors 
are open for the word. Pray for me, 
that the Lord may grant me grace and 
strength to work the works of Him, 
while it is day !” 


GEFLE. 
‘During the quarter ending with 
June,” says Mr. E. Erigsson, ‘I have, 


as usual, visited the harbors south and 
north from G., and I have been much 
encouraged in my labor by Christian 
captains and sailors, who have assisted 
me in the work. It is a difficult thing 
to gather the sailors on shore for hearing 
the word, and therefore I have held my 
preaching and prayer-meetings on board 
the vessels. Several unbelieving captains 
have also opened their vessels for my 
preaching, and I have announced our 
meetings in the mission houses and 
other places on shore, where Christians 
have been assembled, and invited them 
to assist me with song and prayers in 
our meetings. 
Conversions. 

‘<The Lord has blessed us, and the most 
hardened sai’ors have shed tears and 
confessed their sins. Three of these 
have confessed that they have received 
peace by believing in Jesus. One of 
them, a Captain, had before been a 
Pharisee and very hostile to the Christ- 
ians ; the other, a mate, had long op- 
posed his Christian relatives; and the 
third, a sailor, had sunken deep in 
drunkenness and other sins, and he had 
brought his Christian mother with sor- 
row to the grave. But this lost son 
came again to the Father-house on 
Whit-monday, and his Christian moth- 
er’s prayers were heard. 

“‘T have visited the following places : 
Skutskar, Gefle, Ljusne, Sandarna, 
Langvor, Marichell, Soderhamm, Igge- 
sund, Saltwik and Hudikswall, where I 
have preached the word, led in prayer- 
meetings, spoken with sailors on relig- 
ious matters and distributed tracts to 
them. I offer my thanks for your kind 
salutations and I beg you,—think on me 
in your prayers to God !” 


GOTHLAND, 


For another three months (April, May 
and June), at Wisby and Buttle on this 
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v Swedish island, Jon LinpE.ivs has, in 
| the evening of his days, traveled around 
the harbors and invited his sea-faring 
brethren into the kingdom of God. This 
he did on twenty-two vessels, reaching 
1 a hundred seamen. He speaks of Evan- 
) gelical religion as making decided ad- 
vance, of late, in that part of Sweden. 


———————-—_»>-_ | —___—___ 


Denmark, 
COPENHAGEN, 


Before presenting extracts from Rev. 
A. Wouueson’s, (the chaplain’s) last let- 
ter, we give to our readers the following 
from a gentleman thoroughly conversant 
with the general work of our Society; 
) who wrote on the 2ist July, from Co- 
j penhagen :— 

“I arrived here Saturday evening 
(17th), not at all well, and was not able 
to go to church anywhere on Sunday. 
Last evening, however, I hunted up 
** Holbergsgrad, No. 17,” which was not 
difficult, us it proved to be quite near 
my Hotel, ‘The King of Denmark.’ 

** As I came near, the place was suffi- 
ciently indicated by the sound of sacred 
music, in heavy volume, to be heard 
across the street. Accepting the in- 
vitation on the sign inside,—‘ Come in,’ 
I opened the door and found myself in a 
room of moderate size, filled with sail- 
ors, all singing as only sailors at home 
in their prayer meeting can sing. The 
leader, (Mr. WouuEson), handed me his 
own chair and a hymn-book, and for 
the rest, as a stranger unobserved ina 
corner, I heartily enjoyed the meeting, 
though not understanding a word that 
was spoken. Presently the middle-aged 
woman who played at the melodeon, 
stood up at tne head of the lung table 
and read for twenty minutes the narra- 
tive of the conversion of an English 
sailor,—(l was informed) in tract form, 
—then Mr. Wolleson said a few words 
and prayed, then three hymns were 
sung, and the meeting ended. 

** There were about fifty men present, 
~ all sailors, Mr. Wolleson told me, and 
three women, interested | judged, in the 
Mission. 

‘It was a very impressive sight, those 
earnest Scandinavian faces, all so grave 
and earnest, without a smile or a trace 
of inattention. 

‘* After the meeting I introduced my- 
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self, and had nearly an hour’s talk with 
Mr. Wolleson. I watched him during 
the meeting, and before it ended had 
heartily come to like him. There is a 
directness, and simplicity, and sweetness 
and earnestness about toe man, with an 
evident tact and good sense, which are 
very taking. He tells me that he finds 
friends everywhere among the clergy 
and the merchants, and can get favors, 
as he may ask them. ‘The man is the 
Mission’ in all such benevolent enter- 
prises, I have always thought, and I 
think you are fortunate in having such 
an one as Mr. Wolleson at this point. 

‘“‘He makes but one complaint, and 
that is the lack of books in Danish and 
Swedish, and I have suggested his stat- 
ing his wants to you precisely, and 
when I return shali be glad to aid in 
devising some mode of supplying him.” 


Rev. Mr. Wou.eson, whose letter is 
dated July 15th, says :—‘‘ The number 
usually attending our services is 100, 
and the Mission is visited, weekly, by 
about 400 seamen. 

The Bible-Bag Anniversary. 

“*On the 10th June was celebrated the 
first anniversary of the Bible-Bag Mis- 
sion, at Miss Rorbge’s residence. All 
the ladies who had done service in the 
enterprise were present. From June 
16th, ’79, to the same date in ’80, 158 
Bible-bags were sent to sea, 400 copies 
of the Scriptures, 6,000 tracts and a large 
number of sermons and books were 
given out to vessels. Many of the bags 
have been exchanged, and the books 
bear evidence of having been well read. 

“* Rey. Pastor PRion gave a very in- 
teresting statement from Mr. and Mrs. 
Bereer, who had traveled in Denmark 
one year to introduce the Bible-Bag- 
Mission. They had visited several towns 
on Zealand, Fiinen and Jiitland. Many 
ladies have been willing to take up the 
long neglected work for seamen. Miss 
Rorbge hopes that in the near future the 
Seciety may be able to do much more 
than in the past year. The desire is to 
supply with books every ship, coming to 
this port. I tendered the salutations of 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’s I'RIEND Society, 
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and spoke of the encouragement and joy 
it had caused},that Society, that the 
Lord has raised up such helpers to work 
in connection with the Seamen’s Mis- 
sion in Copenhagen. I also said a few 
words of the encouragement afford- 
ed me, as I have brought, the Bags, 
(libraries) to the ships. I could testify 
of the gratitude with which they were 
received. : 
On A U, S. Man of War. 

‘“¢The American Man of War, Quinne- 
baug, Capt. Farquhar, is here in the 
harbor. I have been on board several 
times, and have been very cordially re- 
ceived by all the officers as well as of 
the crew. I had services on board on 
Sabbath morning, the 4th July. Of the 
officers and sailors between 80 and 90 
attended. Ono Wednesday, the 7th, I 
shall have another service on board, 
and on the 8th or 9th, she proceeds to 
Hamburg. I have supplied the sailors 
with tracts, useful books, and some with 
Holy Bibles, and I have, since my last 
communication, visited 754 ships in the 
harbor and Sound, and made weekly 
visits to hospitals, where I have met 
with several interesting cases who ap- 
pear to have been benefited by my 
visits.” 
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ODENSE, ea ers 
Mr. F. L. Rymxer, in April, May and 
June made 785 visits, of which 226 were 
to ships, and seamen’s boarding-houses, 
with the usual accompanying preaching, 
distribution of religious and other read- 
ing matter, and personal conversation. 
He says that here, as at Copenhagen, 
more interest in such labor for sailors is 
now felt among the Lutheran churches 
than heretofore, some friends there hay- 
ing commenced to gather books and 
papers and place them upon outward 
bound vessels. 


Germany. 
HAMBURG. 
In a note from the Rev. Jamzs Ep- 

warps, chaplain, dated July 27th, he 
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writes:—‘‘ We had, as you will hear 
from Rey. Dr. Damon.”—vide MAGAZINE 
for August, p. 242—‘‘a very success- 
ful inauguration of the British and 
American Sailors’ Institute. An excel 
lent spirit pervaded the meetings. I be- 
lieve the Divine blessing rested upon 
them. Dr. Damon’s words were espe- 
cially cheering and encouraging.” 


en ee 
Belgium, 
ANTWERP. 


Rev. C. R. Treat surprised us by ap- 
pearing at our Rooms, in July, having 
been summoned to this country, fora 
few days, by bereavement, in the death of 
his brother, Dr. ALFRED O. TREAT. Re- 
turning to A. on the Rhynland of the 
Red Star Line, July 31st, the chaplain 
took with him the sincere sympathy and 
the heartiest good wishes of all friends 
who had the privilege of seeing him 
during his brief stay. He spoke of 
work for seamen in Antwerp as present- 
ing aspects of increased hopefulness, 
certain questions of holding title to the 
Bethel property having very recently 
come into the way of satisfactory ar- 
rangement. 


—— ~— wee]. 


France, 
MARSEILLES. 


‘““We formally opened the Marseilles 
Sailors’ Home (we quote from chaplain 
Govert’s letter of 6th July,) on the 25th 
June in the presence of the English and 
American residents, the Representatives 
of the Consulates of the Northern Pow- 
ers, the U. S. Consul, the chaplains and 
seamen in port.” ‘‘ It is in active work,” 
he adds on the 20th July,—‘‘and I 
trust soon to be able to secure the ser- 
vices of a Scripture Reader to assist me 
in the evangelization of the seamen. 
The work is too vast to be efficiently 
compassed by one person, however ac- 
tive. The London Sailors’ Home, out 
of their surplus funds for the current’ 
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year have given our Sailors’ Home £10 
» to encourage our outset. We have many 
i and great difficulties in starting it, but 
\ I believe they will, by God’s blessing, 
' be surmounted. At present it is the 
_ only institution of the kind in France, 
Italy or Spain. Iam thankful to say 
) that the U.S, Consul, here, Mr. GouLp, 
| takes a great personal interest in it as a 
| Committee-man.” 


—-  —~ eee 


Italy, 
NAPLES. 


Lady Harxiet Bentinck of London, 
Eng., has forwarded £100 for the Harbor 
Mission, which wil! cover one-half the 
debt still lying upon the Bethel, and en- 
courage a speedy clearance of the re- 
mainder, 

——_——S << -— 


Chili, S.A. 
VALPARAISO. 


From the Record of May 22nd, publish- 
ed at V., we take the following from 
Rev. O. B. KrauseEr’s report of recent 
labor for sailors. 

‘¢“ Cast thy bread upon the waters and 
thou shalt find it after many days.’ This 
is about what I can say concerning the 
work in this harbor. In preaching I am 
always blest and that is a sure sign that 
the hearers are blessed. For the last two 
months there have been but few ships, 
but the interest manifested among those 
who attend, especially among seamen, 
has been very great. In visiting the ships 
one by one, every Sunday afternoon, I 
have always found some seekers after the 
truth, and am led to believe that some 
have been truly converted before leaving 
the harbor. The boarding houses are 

-regularly visited, but on this point my 
spirit groans within me:—‘‘ O Lord, give 
us a sailor’s resort!” ‘The poor, unfor- 
tunate men who stop on this coast, go 
headlong to ruin through the influence of 
those dens of vice. Often while I am 
talking to the men there about Christ, 
some poor wretched sailor will come and 
swear aloud. But I do not generally 
meet such men a second time. I often 
meet starved, wretched looking seamen. 
They do not deny that liquor has brought 
them down, yet they cannot leave off 
‘drinking they say; everybody offers them 
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drink, but never anything to eat. They 
can get drink while they cannot get any- 
thing to eat. Having no other places to 
go except those boarding houses and 
saloons, they are sitting as it were at the 
very gate of hell: with the last snark of 
ambition gone they make no effort to 
help themselves. But “thanks be to 
God,” the Gospel is and will be preached 
to them, and J ask all Christians to pray 
for this great and important work among 
seamen who come to this coast!” 


+ 9 


Boston, Mass. 


CHELSEA MARINE HOSPITAL. 


‘““We are having the evidence that 
God’s Spirit is with us,” wrote Capt. 
ANDREW BARTLETT, missionary, on the 
16th July. ‘‘ Several inmates have been 
converted, we hope, during the past 
three months. One of them is here, 
now,—a native of Manila, E. I., very 
sick but peaceful in his trust in the 
Savior.” 


\' et 
Norfolk, Va. 


In June the amount of shipping in 
harbor, had, as usual at that time, fallen 
off,—not to be sensibly augmented until 
the return of the cotton season in the 
fall,—but chaplain Cranz had been use- 
fully employed in visiting a large num- 
ber of small craft. Bethel audiences 
had diminished, but the Sunday-school 
connected with it, had remained unex- 
pectedly full. 


D> o—___ 


Wilmington, N, C. 


For a part of the summer, chaplain 
Craic has held open air meetings, at- 
tended by seamen as well as landsmen, 
and the audiences give good attention. 
“<The Sartors’ Magazine is read with 
much interest,” he writes, ‘‘on ship- 
board, and in the Hospitals.” 


0 8 


Pensacola, Fla. 


“Tam sure that the greatest good I 
do among sailors, is in visiting them in 
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the Hospitals.” So wrote chaplain CaR- 
TER, in July last. ‘‘Itisa privilege to 
be allowed thus to minister. What a 
luxury is the making the lot of a poor 
sick seaman away from home, and from 
every tender loving association, happier, 
by a kind and sympathizing word,— 
by giving him something to cheer him, 
and elevate his thoughts to the Source 
of all good, from whom all discipline 
comes!” 


ee 


New Orleans, La. 


Chaplain Pease wrote in August :— 

“In all our departments of labor, 
religious meetings in different languages, 
temperance meetings, musical entertain- 
ments, reading room attendance, meet- 
ings on shipboard, Sabbath-school and 
visitations, God has granted us signal 
success during the past year, beyond 
that of any of the previous fifteen years 
of service with the Society. But I wish 
to make particular mention of the 
organization of our sailor church, the 
‘Brotherhood of the Sea and Land.” 

‘‘Located as I am among the grog- 
shops in the heart of the old Franco- 
Spanish Catholic town, where hardly a 
protestant resides, it was deemed im- 
possible and impolitic by the Protestant 
clergymen to attempt to organize an ad- 
ditional Protestant church. But the 
Lord supplied a long-felt want, and 
opened the way through the infiuence of 
our precious weekly entertainments for 
seamen, for the union of brethren and 
sisters of six or eight different national- 
ities, and of as many different religious 
denominations, in a thoroughly evan- 
gelical, undenominational, independent 
church of worthy and capable members, 
for the special in-gathering of seamen, 
The Scandinavians and French, who 
each hold divine service in their lan- 
guage in our Bethel, unite with us, and 
we have Germans, Hoglish, Creoles and 
Americans. Some have hitherto been 
numbered as Catholics, and some as 
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Episcopalians, but these and Presbyteri- | 
ans, Methodists and Congregationalists 
unite in one brotherhood on a broad 
platform for a common object. We 
have between thirty and forty to begin 
with, one-half brethren and one-half sis- 
ters, and there are more to follow. The 
hand of God is evidently in the move- 
ment for good. We bespeak the prayers 
of our Christian friends in behalf of 
New Orleans, that wicked metropolis of 
the South-west.” 


—__—~ +=___- 


Portland, Oregon. 
In the last letter received from chap- 
lain Stupss (dated July 27ch,) he wrote: 
—‘‘Our interests are progressing, and 
we humbly hope that good is being ac- 
complished, but there are many adver- 
saries. The wheat fleet is beginning to 
arrive and in a few weeks we shall be 
very busy.” 


——eoo————_ 


Rev. Samuel H. Hall, D. D,, 


Corresponding Secretary of the AMERI- 
cAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND Society, sailed 
from New York, for Liverpool, Eng., 
with his family, on the Guion steamer 
Wyoming, on the 10th August. He goes 
abroad for a season of rest from care, 
the need of which had become absolute- 
ly imperative,—and it is his intention to 
spend the coming two months, at least, 
in absolute repose in rural England. 
As renewed vigor may come with them, 
it is hoped that he may be enabled to 
examine, and if need be, to adjust the 
interests of some of our Kuropean mis- 
sions for sailors. We are permitted, 
here, to tender to our associate in Chris- 
tian labor our earnest wishes for his 
present and future well-being, and for 
his speedy restoration to the position in 
which for the last fifteen years he has 
wrought so effectually for seamen. 


Fe ae 


During the absence of the Rev. Dr. 
Haut, Mr. Lurger P. Hussarp, for 
seventeen years past the Society’s Finan-. 


‘Wetal Agent, will serve, by appointment 
cf of the Board of Trustees, as Treaswrer 
'® pro tem. of the Society, and until fur- 
# ther notice, all remittances for our work 


Oe 


Letters from Seamen, 


The first letter, which we partly print, 
©) is addressed by an English seamen, con- 
© verted to Christ at our Sartors’ Home, 
© to one of our missionaries at that In- 
& stitution. Like many others, this sailor 
® has good family connections, and hav- 
/ ing ‘‘come to himself,” aspires to some 
easier position in life than that of a sea- 
man before the mast. But his gratitude 
| and love to those who were God’s means 
{ to save him, stamps him as a true 
| “salt” in the nobility of his nature. 


ENGLAND, July 13th, 1880. 


“« My Dear Mr. S. :—I was indeed glad 
) to find your kind and encouraging letter, 
} when I arrived in Liverpool, but I de- 
| layed answering until I could tell you of 
my future movements. I am now stay- 
) ing with my mother here, and am having 
/ a most happy time. We partook of the 
Lord’s Supper together; it was indeed a 
privilege, and I have since felt less 
fearful, having, I hope and believe, more 
of the true and joyful love of Christ in 
my heart. But I know that without 
prayer I am as weak as water, and I 
have some truly blessed seasons alone 
with my Father. I pray daily for the 
welfare of our dear church in New York, 
and for all connected with it, and I am 
confident that it is doing great and good 


work, especially among our sailor broth- 


ers. May God prosper you in your en- 
deavors, and may that pleasant smile, 
which has so encouraged me, be often 
called to your face by the knowledge 
that you have been instrumental in 
bringing one more soul to Jesus ! 

‘‘T am truly sorry that I can give you 
no good news of T——. Bat [ hope 
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that he may yet be called back to the 
fold, for it is impossible not to regret 
our lost happiness, when we forfeit it by 
our weakness. Please, give my love to 
brother S——, and tell him that I have 
acknowledged the justice of his views 
about smoking, by giving it up. 

“As I find that some of my relatives 
have friends in New York, I am going 
to return there with some letters of in- 
troduction, through which I hope to 
obtain some employment on shore, as I 
am rather throwing away a good educa- 
tion in going to sea before the mast, so 
that I may hope to have the very great 
pleasure of seeing you again soon, and 
to enjoy again the blessings of our pre- 
cious little room, in which we had so 
many happy hours. Please remember 
me with deep respect to Rev. Dr. Hop- 
per. And now, my dear Mr. S—, I 
willsay ‘Goodbye,’ knowing that you will 
not forget me in your prayers, both in 
the little room and in private. May 
God in heaven bless you and make you 


strong! 
Your brother in Christ, 


Jewko 


The next letter from a sea captain 
shows his appreciation and his practical 
use, at sea, of religious opportunities 
afforded him at the Bethel in Savannah, 
Ga., by our chaplain. It is dated at 
Quebec, July 27th, 1880 :— 

“‘T write you a few lines to let you 
know of my safe arrival here, after a 
long passage of forty days. I had a deal 
of contrary winds, and calms and fog, 
but got all clear of the ice. I only saw 
one piece. I had a very tedious passage 
home of forty-nine days, with thirty- 
one days easterly wind, but we got in 
all safe, although it was trying to be 
within two or three days sail of home, 
and not get in for over three weeks. I 
had the men aft every Sunday twice, 
and read a sermon to them and the 
service as it is in your Bethel service. 
They all seemed to appreciate it, and 
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also on this passage. I have a few of 
the crew which I had at Savannah ; the 
remainder are all strangers, but so far 
quiet and steady. We had service on 
board in the stream on Sunday. I have 
great reason to be thankful to God for 
his goodness to us in preserving us safely 
through our difficulties.” 
~~. ___— 


Decided Progress. 

The circular printed below indicates a 
considerable advance in the possibilities 
of relieving seamen in the port of New 
York from illegal and unjust exactions, 
and all their intelligent friends will wel- 
come it as ‘‘a step forward.” 

OFFICE oF THE U. S. SHIPPING 
COMMISSIONER, 
New York, July 24th, 1880.. 


A communication, believed to be 
authorized, has been received by me 
from representatives of seamen now in 
this port and desiring employment in 
American vessels, to the effect that they 
are willing and desirous to serve for two 
dollars less per month than the wages 
now current, and for ten dollars less ad- 
vance for long voyages, and five dollars 
less advance on short voyages, than the 
advances now current, provided they 
ean be selected and shipped in this 
office and that no blood-money shall be 
exacted from them, and desiring my aid 
and co-operation. 

A delegation from the Association of 
Sailor’s Landlords have expressed to me 
the desire of their Association to sup- 
press the whole system of blood-money 
in this port and of their intention to use 
all the means in their power to ac- 
complish that result. They also ask my 
aid and co-operation. 

In view of this situation, and in the 
hope that the system of extorting blood- 
money, by which all who receive it are 
demoralized, sailors robbed, and our 
port disgraced, may be destroyed, I 
hereby give notice that on and after this 
date, six hours notice will be required 
before the shipment of every crew, and 
that in such shipments no lists of names 
or any distinguishing marks will be per- 
mitted. Every needed facility and con- 
venience will be provided for Ship- 
masters in the selection‘of their crews, 


4 C. C. Duncan, 
U. S. Shipping Commissioner. 
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Thoroughly Mindful of an Old Salt. 


An anecdote of President WILLIAM 
Henry Harrison which has never been 
made public, is supplied to us by a friend, 
below. He asks us, as we gladly do, to 
emphasize the moral which its facts en- 
force,—that true nobility of character ~ 
will always be manifest in our due re- 
gard for all persons, as men and women, 
without respect to outward circum- 
stances or condition. 

“¢ About the time that President Har- 
rison was inaugurated, a Mr. TuckER — 
called upon a merchant doing business 
in Front St., New York City, who had — 
some years previously been passenger in — 
a ship of which Mr. Tucker was the 
mate,—and stated that he was mate of © 
the vessel in which the President,—at 
that time General Harrison, had re- — 
turned from Columbia, S. A., to the 
States,—the General having been U.S. 
Minister to that country,—and that he 
had a great mind to go to Washington 
and see him, adding that perhaps the 
President might do something for him. 
The merchant advised him to go by all 
means. As he was in humble circum- 
stances he went on to Washington in a 
sailing vessel, and the merchant did not 
hear from him for about ten days, when 
he called at the merchant’s store, and 
related that on his arrival at Washington 
he went tothe ‘‘ White House,” and was 
told that the President was in the gar- 
den. He went thither and was at once 
recognized, President Harrison shook 
his hands with both his own, enquired 
after his welfare and invited him to dine 
with him the next day. Mr. Tucker 
begged that he might be allowed to dine 


in a less conspicuous place at the ‘‘ White 
House,” than at his table. In answer 
the President asked him if he had not 
often sat at the same table with him 
before.—-Upon finishing his story, the 
sailor drew out of his pocket a letter 
from the President to the Collector of 
the Port of New York, and by means of 
it in less than two hours he came back 
to his friend, the merchant, with a com- 
mission as U.S. Inspector.” 
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Sermons for Sailors. 


Bishop Ciaveuton, Vice-President of 
the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, 
London, Eng., was to preach a sermon 
for it, in Westminster Abbey, on the 
first Sunday in August.—Fifteen thous- 


/ and copies of the Sermon to Sailors 


preached for the same Society, last May, 
by Rev. C. H. Spurazon, have been sold, 
and it is expected that 50,000 copies will 
be circulated. It is entitled ‘‘ The Sea! 
The Sea! The Wide and Open Sea!” 


————— oo —___ 


New Books, Etc. 


Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York and Chicago, will issue, this 
month, The EvaneELicAL HyMNnat, 
with TuNzES, compiled by the Rey. 
CHaRLes Curapert Hatt and Mr. 8. 
Lasar, both of Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
book is to be (as per engagement) a 
deliberate and earnest attempt to raise 
the general standard of taste in sacred 
music, and from what we have known 
of these gentlemen we await the volume 
with a good degree of expectation that 
their Jabois will contribute to that re- 
sult. 

Messrs. ScriBNER & Co., New York, 
have published Rev. C. S. Robinson’s 
SprriruaAL Sones For THE SunpAy- 
ScHoon, in very beautiful style. This 
forms the third and last in Rev. Dr. R.’s 
series of hymns for the church, for social 
worship and for the 8. §., and seems a 
fitting companion to those which have 
gone before. 

The NationaL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
New York, has just published aS. S. 
Temperance Lezson-Leaf, prepared ex- 
pressly for the last Suaday in the quarter 
ending September, 1880. The Leaf con- 
tains, Text, Outline, Home Readings, 
Questions, Explanations, Illustrations, 
Hymns, Responsive Readings, and 
Primary Lessons. 
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Position of the Principal Planets for 
September, 1880. 


Mercury is a morning star until the 
morning of the 17th at 4 o’clock, when it 
is in superior conjunction with the Sun; 
is an evening star during the remainder 
of the month; isin conjunction with the 
Moon on the afternoon of the 3d, at 3h. 
35m., being 6° 11/ north. 

Venus is an evening star setting on 
the 1st at 7h. 5m., and north of west 
4° 57/; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the evening of the 5th at 10h. 16m., 
being 6° 50/ north; is in conjunction 
with Mars at 1 o’clock on the afternoon 
of the 7th, being 31/ north. 

Mars is an evening star setting on 
the ist at ‘7h. 12m., and nurth of west 
2° 25/; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the 6th at 3m. past midnight, being 
6° 18/ north; is in conjunction with 
Mercury at 1 o’clock on the afternoon of 
the 28th, being 6’ north. 

JUPITER crosses the meridian on the 
morning of the ist at 2h. 28m., being 5° 
51’ north of the equator; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the morning 
of the 20th, being 6° 57/ south. 

SaTuRN crosses the meridian on the 
morning of the ist at 3h. 6m., being 8° 
27’ north of the equator; is in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon on the 2ist at 40m. 
past midnight, being 7° 41/ south. 

NV. Y. University. R. H 

woe 


Marine Disasters in July, 1880. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the month, was 
21, of which 11 were wrecked, 2 burned, 2 sunk 
by collision, and 6 are missing. The list com- 
prises 3 ships, 9 barks, 2 brigs, and 7 schoon- 
ers, and their total value, exclusive of cargoes, 
is estimated at $382,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those designated by a w were 
wrecked, 6 burned, sc sunk by collision, and 
m noissing, 


SHIPS. 


Eldorado, w. from Seattle for San Francisco, 
Edith Troop, m. from New Orleans for Calais. 
Thrasher, w. from Nanaimo for San Francisco, 
BARES, 
Alneburg, m, from San Francisco for Queens- 
town, 
Vesta, w. from Newcastle, E. for San Fran- 


cisco, 

Meee, m. from New Orleans for Queens- 
own, 

Mary Pratt, 6. from St. Mare for Boston. 

Margarethe, w. from Darien for Connah’s 
uay. 

Wan’ Harvey, m. from Philadelphia for Stet- 
i 


n, 
8. le Blaisdell, w. from Port Cortez ‘for Lon 
on, 
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Beltiste, m. from Liverpool for Oparieei 

Haystad, m. from Wilmington, N. C. for Bel- 
fast, I 

BRIGS. 

Grace Kelly, b. from C. C. Castle, for Anama- 
boe. 

Achilles, w. from Port Spain for Porto Rice. 

SCHOONERS. 

Hannah Eldridge, w. (Fisherman). 

Eliza J. Staples, w. from Port Johnson for Gar- 
diner, Me. 

David Ames, sc. from Weehawken for Boston. 

Sea Lion, sc. "from Windsor for New York. 

Jobn L. Merrill, w. from Tuspan for Cazans. 


ex. 

Malanta, w. from St. Jobn, N. B. for Boston. 

Geo. Henry, w. fron Walkington, Va. for Balti- 
more, 


Of the above, 2 ships, 2 barks, 2 brigs. and 
5 schooners of an estimated value of +186,UU0, 
were owned wholly in the United States. 


The Bureau Veritas pu ublishes the followin 
statistics of vessels of - nationalities reporte 
lost during the moni of 


JUNE, 1880, 

Sailing Vessels :—35 kanal, 12 American, 8 
Dutch, 5 Italian, 4 French, 4 Norwegian, 2 Ger- 
man, t Austrian, 1 Danish, 1 Greek, 1 Russian, 
1 Swedish, 2 of which the nationality is un- 
known; ‘otal: 77. In this number are includ- 
ed 8 vessels reported missing. 

Steamers :—z American. 


<2 +___. 


Receipts for July, 1880, 


MAINE. 


Bath, 2nd Cong. church............. $ 20 73 
Wells, 2nd Cong. church............. 915 
New HampsHIRE. 
Bristol Cong. church.............++- 6 92 
Concord, South church............ 13 73 
Exeter, A Thank Offering, $10, and 
Sailors’ Magazine, $5............ 15 00 
Fitzwilliam, Mrs, C. KE. Gowen....... 2 00 
NABHUA, ISDGHUPCH a calee caincisie vaste es 4 55 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Amherst, College Churcha.esccclaceice 18 50 
Auburndale, 2nd Cong. §S. S. for lib’y, 39 38 
Beverly, legacy of Mrs. Betsy But- 
man of the Dane St. church, by 
EE Wi Studley, (Oxsnicwesie ateceiers 20 00 
oo Schr, Anna Bell, Capt. Con- 
pielsiatetsielaiainielaiaieiainieteteietete wescece 5 00 
Gear McMannery, Capt. Reeves... % UU 
Schr, John H. Chaffee, Capt. Buell 1 00 
Dedham Ist Cong. church, of wh. 
$40 for libraries... eesisle 82 67 
Falmouth, Cong. church wisinianieiecateleioiete 19 74 
Fitchburg, legacy of Mrs. Deborah 
B. ‘Thurston, by J. Baldwin, ex. 50 00 
Gardner, Cong. church, add’l....... 7 50 
Marion, 8. D. Hadley................ 5 00 
Monson, Mary 8. Porter, for E. F. 
MIOLTUG ys elctselelecs velamtmalslaee seme ce 15 00 
North Dighton, legacy Nathan Ide, 
by stephen Pierce, ex ........ 1,464 90 
Pittsfield, ist Cong. church, weekly 
offering, of wh. $20 for library. . 62 41 
Rutland, Ist Cong. church........... % UU 
salem, Tabernacle church........... 31 3u 
somerville, Broadway church..... as 14 55 
South Weymouth, 2nd Cong, ch., to 
const. Mrs Sarah Dyer, L. M.... 30 00 
Whitinsville, Anon ... 2 0 
Winchester, Cong. ch. vof wh. $40 for 
libraries: . cc... «s Socecqadon 51 01 
Worcester, Central church... eiaies's 31 37 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
Bristol, aes Ellen M. Dabney, lib’y 


for S. S. Bothnia......... TGA. 25 00 
CoNNECTICUT. 
Berlin, 2nd Cong. church........+.-. 5 26 
Bristol, Cong. ch.. of wh. Chas. E. 
Nott $20, for the Mrs. Chas. E. 
Ingraham memorial library ; to 
const H. Beckwith, L. M., $30. 50 96 
Collinsville, Cong. Church......+..0++ 12 25 
Glastonbury, 1st Cong. church...... 45 Ou 
Guilford, Cong. church..... aaese masts 5 00 
Hartford, Park church..... HOE DOS 43 98 
Pearl St. Cong. ch, of wh. Hs Ss. 
for libraries, $40......... Pan sce 78 32 
Asylum Hill Cong. church. vapacer, 62 00 
Kent, 1st Cong. church............-+ 15 24 
Milford, Plymouth church..........+ 20 00 
New Britain, South Cong. ch., semi- 
annual contribution...-..+..+.-- 21 26 
North Greenwich, Cong. church.. eats 11 75 
Old Saybrook, Cong. ehureb)..cee-rs 18 86 
Salisbury, Cong. church............- 18 32 
Westfield, Cong. ch.. (Danielsonville), 

of wh. $2u for library............ 40 00 
West Winsted, 2nd Cong. ‘church... 13 60 

New York. 

Bergen, Cong. church....+-..-ss++0-- 10 03 
Bridgehampton, Pres. church....-.. 24 00 
Brooslyn, Atlantic Ave. S. §., for 

TDLATISee oa cnc: cae cicaeitas sieeta'e 40 00 

Ref. church on the Heights, ‘add'l 10 00 
Florida, Pres. church.....cccsccssoes 12 25 
Islip, Press CHUPCHwcjceases<cecaona ce 26 12 
Kinderhook, Ref. church........... 64 61 
Lansingburg, 1st Pres. church, add'l 2 00 
New Lebanon, ** Foundation Stone” 

Sailors’ Home.....-...++ .ee+- 1 00 

New York City, Collegiate Ref. ch. 3023 

Jno. W. Auchincloss tor Frederick 

L. Auchincloss library........... 25 00 
Lot Samuel Bartlett, bark Tem- 

Sour rococe onceste Ge 5 00 
capt Jk. “Mayo, bark C. Ss. Bush- 
sleginedasecincntece see cln eee 5 00 

Dank W. R. Sweet, ‘ship Rufus E. 

WOGd acces eee ae 5 00 
Capt. ‘lilton, schr. D. Hastings.... 1 00 
Capt. Tobey, bark Yamoyden..... 1 00 

Niagara Falls Albert Porter, for 

TDVOEY§ ciscicneictelsicinwaleseier alewisrents 20 00 
Peekskill, Ist Pres. ch., of wh. 8. S. 

for library S GeOrcteis eee ase eeee 68 14 
Schenectady. Yond Pres. church...... 20 7Y 
Sweden Centre, Pres. church........ 3 85 
Tarrytown, Ist Ref. church......... 24 80 

New JERSEY. 

Blairstown, Miss Harriet Gregory, 

LOT-DNArYAaccwesste cia ceamentneee 20 00 

Newark, S. 8. 8rd Pres. “ch, for lib’y 20 U0 

Rev. W. H. Steele, D. D., for lab’y 20 00 

South Orange, Pres. ch., of wh. Rew 
J. H. Worcester, Jr., for library, 
‘ PaUseanoc qaoncoca ond sodesgoone dos 60 00 
GEORGIA, 
Way’s Station, Miss ais J. Clay, for 
library....... miateietetnsn s]elsiereiere weve 20 00 
OxIO. 
Cleveland, in memoriam Mrs, T. P. 
Handy, for libraries............. 100 00 
$3,149 43 


Fisherville, N.H., Rev. N. W. Fisk, 40 
NE Wa DOOLSiewtecielesateesteeMiceotine 

Springfield, Mass., F. re Brewer, 150 
new bookS....... 
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Oast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.—Ece. II: 1. 


From a Sailor to the Children About their Library, etc.—A Model Letter. 


Capt. Sreuinz, of the new pilot boat Columbia, which, going out from New 
- York, puts on board incoming vessels the skilful pilots who bring them safely into 
port,—has just sent to us for the children at Cheshire, Conn., who provided him, 
from our Rooms, with Loan Library No. 6,775, in December, 1879,—the following 
letter,—which, we are certain, will be attentively read by many besides those to 


_— whom he has addressed it. 


true sailor.—Ep. 


Av Ska, July 28th, 1880. 


Dear Young Friends :—It is a long 
time since I wrote you my last letter, 
and I fear you have begun to think me 
a careless ‘‘steward,” and that your 
good library is in idle hands. What 
shall I say ? I have-had no time to 
write ? No! for that would not be true. 
Shall I say, I don’t know what to write 
about that would interest you, and be 
welcome? No! for you would say— 
‘that is not true either ;—there are lots 
of things to write about, and a letter is 
interesting anyway.” Yes! and I be- 
lieve, it would be welcomed by you, if it 
had, in it, only ‘‘ Thank you,”—with the 
smell of tar and salt water about it. 

No! from what I understand about 
young folks, I won’t try to deceive you 
with vain excuses, which, generally are 
only lies. There are, many times, too 
many people already sowing that kind of 


It has the manly ring which marks the utterances of a 


poison in the world, and spreading and 
trailing it before the pure and innocent, 
trying to hide the bright light of truth 
from them. 

The truth is best. Let us learn to 
cherish it, and if we desire to be always 
truthful, we must make king David’s 
prayer our prayer:—‘‘Set a watch, O 
Lord, before my mouth ; keep the door 
of my lips.” 

The Bible teaches us that ‘truth is 
light.” Then, if truth be in us, we will 
be full of light. 


Far off in the clear water of the sea, 
there is a little thing, in shape like a 
caterpillar, possessed of animal life. Its 
transparent body has little spots of 
phosphorescent light in it, that shine 
like diamonds. Sometimes vast num- 
bers of these little things collect together 
on the surface of the sea, driven by the 
currents, and then, on a dark night, the 
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sails and ropes of a vessel sailing through 
them, are plainly seen by the light 
which they give. 

A few years ago I witnessed a sight 
that I shall never forget. It was a very 
dark night, the sky black as ink, the 
sea calm, and not a breath of wind 
stirring. Suddenly the surface of the 
sea began to grow light, until in a few 
moments its whiteness was almost daz- 
zling. -Looking over the side, it appear- 
ed, as though the vessel was sitting in a 
snow bank. The sight was so strange 
and awful, that I called all the crew up 
from their sleep to witness it. 

Just so it is with the light of God’s 
truth. It sparkles and glows, it is white 
and pure as the new fallen snow, and 
when manifested in the life of His 
children, its brightness lights up a 
world, lying in darkness. 

Well, I have not told you yet my 
reasons for not writing to you before. 
I must speak the truth, and the truth 
is—I don’t like to write, and I have put 
it off, until I am ashamed. I love chil- 
dren, and like to talk to them. But I 
don’t like to write; it seems so slow, my 
thoughts seem to go backwards. It is 
to me, like riding in a wagon, with my 
eyes blindfolded. 

If I could only stand before you, and 
look in your bright youthful faces, and 
catch the sparkle from your eyes, and 
feel the warmth of your smile, then I 
could tell you better than I can write it, 
how your little library, so kindly loaned 
to us, is so much liked by us that it 
often becomes breakfast, dinner and tea 
for first one, and then another. And 
sometimes (and very often), a book will 
go to bed with us, and after awhile lie 
down on the pillow by us, while we 
sleep. 

I mean that we sometimes become so 
much interested in a book, that we 
would rather read than eat, and often 
take it to bed and read ourselves to 
sleep. 

And then I could tell you how I have 
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seen the rough, but tender-hearted sailor, - 
swallow down the choking sob, and 
brush away the big tear while reading. 
He closes his eyes, he remembers his 
childhood, home, father, mother, broth- 
ers and sisters, all the good promises 
and hopes of his boyhood, gone,—gone,— © 
gone. But this little book has brought 
them to his mind again, and he sighs, and 
the tears come, and laying the book 
down, he goes on deck to conquer his 
feelings. } 

I could talk to you and tell you much — 
more, but I cannot write it. 

And now I beg you will forgive me~ 
for not writing before, and let me assure — 
you, your library has been, and is being 
well read, and appreciated by all on 
board. 


Very gratefully yours, 
S25 
On behalf of the crew of pilot boat Co-— 
lumbia. 
ae = 


Silent Influence. 


‘‘T have no influence,” said Elsie Lee 
to her friend, Miss Tomsin. ‘‘ Why, I 
am so timid when in company with others 
that I hardly dare raise my eyes or open 
my lips.” 

“‘That may be,” replied the other lady, 
“‘and yet you are always exerting in- 
fluence wherever you go. You cannot 
help yourself. An hour ago I bought a 
bunch of violets from a German flower- 
girl, and I set them on yonder shelf, be- 
side my dear mother’s picture. It is a 
very tiny bunch, and a person entering 
the room would very likely not see them, 
for they do not challenge attention. But 
every nook and corner of the apartment 
feels their presence, for their fragrance 
is pervading the atmosphere. So it is 
with you, my dear. You love your Sa- 
vior, and you try to serve him. You 
think you cannot speak for him, but if 
you live for him, and with him, in 
gentleness, patience, and_ self-denial, 
that is better than talking. It does 
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{ more good. The other evening Jerry 
_Halcomb, who is thoughtless and gid- 
y dy, made a jest of a verse of Scripture in 
) your hearing. You wished to protest 
against his act, and tried to do so, but 
the words would not come. Yet your 
« pained look, your quick blush, your *in- 


# stinctive indignant gesture, spoke for 


) you, and the young man turned and said, 
‘T beg your pardon, Miss Elsie.’ Was 
not this a proof that he saw and felt your 
condemnation ?” 

Silent influence is stronger than we 
sometimes think for good and for evil. 
_ Let us not underestimate it. —Christian 
% at Work. 


————__+-92e___ 


From “Coaster,” No, 24, 
Rev. Mr. Hanxs, our Secretary at Bos- 
ton,placed a small loan library on a fish- 
ing schooner leaving that port, a short 
time since and has just received the fol- 
| lowing letter concerning it, signed by 
several of the crew: 


Orr Coast or Lone IsLAnp. 
July 24th, 1880. 

Deor Sir:—As we are boutid for a har- 
bor, and intend spending the Sabbath 
here, I concluded to write you a few lines, 
thanking you for the library, so kindly 
loaned to us on board the fishing sehooner 
Neponset. 

We have found the books very enter- 
taining indeed; and, I want to thank the 
Sunday school class, in the name of the 
crew, fifteen in number, for their kind- 
ness in furnishing us with so much in- 
teresting reading matter. °, 

At first the books were not much read. 
The first book which was read from be- 
ginning to end was:—‘‘ Alcohol Its Cause 
And Effects.” So deep was the interest 
taken in this book that it has become the 
subject of a good deal of talk; and I have 
no doubt, will prove a source of good. 

“This One Thing I Do,” has also been 
read clean through, by at least four of 
the crew. 

“¢The Family Doctor,” “On Board The 
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Rocket,” ‘‘ The Life-Cruise of Capt. Bess 
Adams,” have also been read with much 
relish, and also, I trust, with interest. 

This is an authentic account of the 
Library, in proof of which I have asked 
some of the crew to read this and sub- 
scribe their names. 

Yours Truly, Ep. Burke, 

James Welsh, Charles Shannon, Thomas 
W. Essex, H. Hanson, John Welsh. 
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Another Family Made Happy. 


We have printed very many copies of 
the leaflet with the title ‘‘ How A Smoker 
Got A Home.” The following letter 
lately received by its author, from a 
Western State, tells its own story.—Ep. 


“‘ My Friend :—Your letter, contain- 
ing the leaflet ‘‘How a Smoker got a 
Heme,” has been received. For your 
kindness, please accept my thanks. I 
too have had some experience in the 
rum and tobacco line. It cost me every 
dollar I could make to keep me in the 
two, rum and tobacco. Six years ago a 
young lady asked me to quit both. She 
did not ask me to sign a pledge, but 
simply promise her never to use either. 
She placed confidence in my word, and I 
promised, God helping me, never to 
cause her to lose that confidence in me. 

“‘T had a good trade, but was always 
out of employment, simply because I 
was always drunk. I now have all 
the work that I myself and two em- 
ployees can do. The first year I lived 
and dressed better, and saved four 
hundred and eighty six dollars. At the 
end of three years I had the young lady 
for my wife, and sixteen hundred dollars 
in the Bank, and now, at the close of 
six years I sum up one faithful and 
loving wife, three fond rosy-cheeked 
children, (two boys, one girl), a pleasant 


happy home, worth twenty-six hundred 
dollars, and eighteen hundred dollars 
laid by for a rainy day, health and 
happiness, and last but not least, the 
respect of the community, and a living 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Loan Library Reports. 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April Ist, 1880, was 6,799; and the reshipments of the same for the same period . 
were 6,738. The number of volumes in these libraries was 876,472, and they were 
accessible to 266,466 men.—Nine hundred and thirteen libraries, with 32,868 vol- 
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umes were placed wpon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospi- 


tals, and were accessible to 104,058 men.—One hundred libraries were placed in 


one hundred Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 3,600 
volumes, accessible to nine hundred Keepers and surfmen. 
During July, 1880, fifty-six loan libraries,—twenty-two new, and thirty-four re- 


fitted, were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. 
ries were Nos. 7,004 to 7,016, inclusive, with No. 7,018, at New York;—and Nos. 


5,456 to 5,463, inclusive, at Boston. 


The new libra- 


The thirty-four libraries re-shipped were :— 


No. 1,989, No.3,497, No. 4,727, No.5,026, No.5,413, No.5,873, No. 6,201, No.6,401, No. 6,623, 
“ 3049, “ 4,216, “* 4.895, “ 5125, “* 5,414, * 6,097, ‘* 6,260, “* 6,494, “ 6,684, 
“© 3,098, ‘ 4,370, “ 4,918, “ 5,128, “ 5,720, ‘ 6,104, “* 6,874, “ 6,528, 

“ govt, 4,698, “+ 4,935, 5,400, “* 5,808, “* 6,191, “ 6,400, 


6,535, 


tt 


‘ 
“1 Don’t Care.” 


Be careful how you allow yourself to 
utter these words. Some years ago there 
was a bright, talented boy, coming late 
out of school. He had heen kept in 
by his teacher for bad conduct. As he 
stepped into the street, a friend of his— 
a noble man, and one who always de- 
lighted in helping boys—said to him: ‘I 
am very sorry to see you coming out of 
school so late.” The boy replied in a 
careless, ungentlemanly way ‘‘I don’t 
care,” 

Now, remember, that I was intimately 
acquainted with this lad. I knew his 
father and mother. They were excellent 
people, and denied themselves many 
things that they might give their son the 
advantages of a good education. This boy 
was talented,—no onein the school more 
so. He could stand at the head of his 
classes whenever he tried to, but he didn’t 
care. 

This spirit of ‘‘I don’t care” grew up- 
on him, and at last his father took him 
out of school and put him ina store. But 
he failed there, for he didn’t care wheth- 
er he pleased his employer’s customers 
or not. After remaining in the store a 
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short time, he was dismissed. He didn’t. : 


care, but father and mother and sister 
cared, for they shed many tears on account 
of his failure. 

Some years after this I saw him driv- 
ing a dirt-car, in trowsers and shirt and 
barefoot; but he didn’t care. 

For several years I did not hear any- 
thing from him. One day, I ascer- 
tained that he had shipped as a common 
sailor for a foreign port ; but on ship- 
board, as everywhere else, he didn’t care, 


and when the vessel reached the harbor, — 


the captain kicked him off the ship. After 
wandering a few months on a foreign 
shore he died of fever, and lies buried 
thousands of milesfrom home. Upon his 
tomb-stone, truthfully might be inscrib- 
ed these words: 

‘‘ Here lies a once noble, talented boy, 
who came to an untimely grave, because 
he didn’t care!”— W. Hasbrouck. 


American eae ee Friend Society. 


Buck, President. 
Rev. 8. He hie D., Cor. Sec. & Treas, 
L. P. HuBBaRD, Financial Agent. 
80 Wall Street, New York. 


District Secretary 
Rev. 8. W. Hanks, Cong’l House, Boston, 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous 


payment makes One Hundred Dollars, a Life Director. = 
ee? ' FORM_OF A BEQUEST. 


“I give and bequeath to Taz AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 


Society, incorporated by the 


Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied to the charitabie 


uses and purposes of the said Society.” 


Throe witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities, which, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: Deiat : 

ist. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 
presence.—2nd. That he at ihe same time declared to them that it was his last will and 
testament.—3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his re- 
quest, and in-presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses. 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 Congre- 


gationalist House, Boston, at the shortest notice. 


Bibles and Testaments in various 


an- 


guages may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society, 


% Beekman Street. ; 
SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


a 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 


safely and secure regular instalments of interest. 


Street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


2 SAILORS’ HOMES. 
LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY 
New Yor, 190 Cherry Street........ .. Amer, Sea. Friend Society. 
Boston, cor. Salem and Bennet Sts.... Boston ‘ se Se a) 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St..... Penn. “ wg moc kiee 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts... Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. 
CHARLESTON, S. C secseeresssesees Charleston Port Society.... 
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‘Mosiue, Ala........-. oe tesersccsesessse Wadies’ Sea, Fr’nd Society. 
San FRANCISCO, Cal......2.-ccercectooe te es Sees 
te HLONOLULU, 8. Tsscrsscyscs-ses.-seseve Honolulu Horie 


Seamen's Savings’ Banks as such are 
established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street aud 189 Cherry Street, and Boston, Tremont 


> 


KEEPERS, 
Fred’k Alexander. 

B. F. Jacobs. 

C. F. Bowman. 

Capt. J. F, Gilbert, 
Capt. Peter Smith. 
Geo. Ernst Findeisen, 
David Swannack, 

EK. Dunscombe. 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 


New Yor«,; 338 Pearl Street............ Epis. Miss. Soc. for Seamen 
4 Catharine Lane, (Colored)....2.0. (dO. -.0.ss0erewesscee aie a 
Boston, N. Square, Mariners House... Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y 
Portsmouta, N. H., No. 8 State St.... Seamen’s Aid Society.....6 
New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court........ Ladies’ Br. N. B. P. 8 
Bautimore, 23 South Ann Street....... « oems woe 
Gatvaston, Texas, cor. Strand & 26 St. ......06 


MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 
LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY 

New York. Catharine, cor. Madison... New York Port Society...., 
Foot of Pike Street, H.R .....:.... Episcopal Miss. Society.... 
No.-365 West Street, N. R....:. mere ss aM Se 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip.... . 
Oliver, cor, Henry Street........ Se DA DLISt sais naga Ieee tae soe ais 
Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian... 
Brook.iyn, 8 President Street.......... Am. Sea. Friend Society... 
Ls MAW WAT as cavicaveaeecsie ss ie se 
BUFPALO....-.00-000-6 mereierarsiataiey fs 
«.» Methodist..........-.006 
-. Boston Port Society. 
- Baptist Bethel Society 
Parmenter Street...... Retieisemenieaie- UOISCOPAlinastrmialas mica Boise 


s2oe 08 
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Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. ......00-00 cecrseasceare ave 
BaLtimore, cor. Alice & Anna Sts..... Seamen's Un. Bethel Soc’y. 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Baltimore S.B.... .. a 


NOR OLR pe lereiteeracinsiehe ag ose 010 's'o/s/siniele 


WILMINGTON, N. © ..c.s00 : 

Caarueston, Church, n. Water St..... Amer, Sea. Friend Soc’y... 

SAVANNAH aie se cise tec ene store t¢ vs me Sa 

Mosixe, Church Street, near Water... —— 

INH WHO HUGE ANG uterare Seisis: ele eieriete Sele oie elas hes Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y 
¥ “ its 
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Chaplain Sailors’ Home.... 


Edward Rhode 

G. F. Thompson, 

N. Hamilton. 

John Stevens, Supt. 

Mr. & Mrs. H.G. 0. Nys. 
Miss Eien Brown. 
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MINISTERS. 
. B.D. aueeuy 
‘* Robert J. Walker. 
“ T. A. Hyland. 
‘Isaac Maguire. 
“J. a. Hodge, D. D, 
“KE. Hopper, D. D. 
“ E. O. Bates. 
“ TT. D. Williams, 
*¢ P. G. Cook. 


* Cyrus L, Eastman, 
‘* H. A. Cooke, 

“J. P. Pierce. 

“ ¥F. Southworth. 

“« J. W. Thomas, 

“© J. D. Butler. 


“" William Major. 


* W. B. Erben. 

“ P. Frayne. 

“ BN? Harris. 

“ Chas. McElfresh, 
‘ R. R. Murphy. 


“ #K. N. Crane, 


“ James W, Craig. 
“ Wm. B. Yates. 

‘© Richard Webb. 

s L. H. Pease, 
“J. Rowell. 

“ E. A. Sedgwick, 
* RS. Stubbs. 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
80 Wall Street, New York. ie 


ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1838. 


: oa 
RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., President. Carr. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President, — 
Rev. 8. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec’y & Treas. L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 
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OxsEcts. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen; ~ 
to protect them from imposition and fraud; to prevent them frcm becoming a | 
curse to each other and hie world; to rescue them frcm sin and its consequen- | 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR soULs. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a | 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve — 
as the handmaid of Christianity. a 

Means or AGcoMPLISHMENT. 1.—The eee of the Gospel by Missionaries — 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports _}| 
of this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United } 

_ States, the Society has stations in CHINA, JAPAN, the SANDWIcH ISLANDS, CHILI, © 
Brazit, France, ITALY, BeLerum, Dees SwepeEN, New Brunswick, - 
&c., and will establish others as its funds'shall allow. Besides presales the | 
Gospel to seamen on ship-board and onshore, and to those who do business upon ~ 

. our inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible. } 
supply the place of parents.and friends. - a gk | 

2.—The monthly publication of the Sartors” MaGazINE and SEAMEN’S FRIEND, |: 
designed to collect. and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy} 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the | 

Society. The last of these publications, the SzamEn’s ‘FRIEND, is gretgtoney E. 

furnished to Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and — 
others. The Society also publishes the Lirz Boar for the use of Sabbatb-schools, ~ 

3.—Loan LIBRARIES, composed of carefully selected, instructive, ana enter- — 
taining books, put up’in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes { 
each, for the use of ships’ officers and. crews, and placed as a general thing, in | 
the care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective mission- | 
aries, among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates much } 
more than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It | 
pices the library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of | 

oing good with it, and who-becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. 

(2) It usually places the library in charge of the Captain of the vessel. (8) It {| 

contemplates a connection between the sailor and the individual who furnishes | 
the library which he reads; The donor of each library is informed, if he re- } 
quests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whateverof | 
interest is heard from it, iscommunicated. The whole number of new libraries |! 
sent out by the Society, tc April 1st, 1880, is 6,799, containing 376,472 volumes. |) 
Calculating 6,733 re-shipments, they have been accessible to more than 266,466 | 
men. Over one thousand hopeful conversions at sea have been reported as | 
traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have — 
been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are frequently — 
heard from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly |/ 
extended. More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. Sale 
4.—The-establishment of Saitors’. Homes, Ruapine Rooms, Savines’ Banks, | 
the distribution of BinLes, Tracts, &c. : 2 ae 
The Sattors’ Homn, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the aN erty and under the | 
direction of the Society. It was.opened in 1842, since which time it has accom- | 
modated over-90,000 boarders. This one institution has saved to seamen and 4} 
their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious influence on the seamen | 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are | 
constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily | 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar | 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies. af 
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NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual_or Sabbath-school, will send a | 
Library to sea, in the name of the donor. The Samors’ Macazine is, when asked for, sent | 
gratuitously to Pastors, who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members | 


and Directors, upon an annual request for the same, 
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